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l.-JAMES THE FIRST.—]. 
1903-1625.— Reigned 22 yeara. 



1 Who James L 

was.— James the 
First of Enghnd w is 
also James tlic Si\th 
of Scotland lie was 
the only son of the 
tinlinpp} Mirytjiieen 
of Scots aiul Lord. 
Damley, her second 
Imsljand Darnley 
woB tlie grandbon of 
Margaret Tudor, the 
eldest sister of Kenry 
Vin. James I. was 
. thirty-seven years of 
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age when he came to the English throne ; and he took 
tlie title of King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 
His wife was a Danish princess — Anne of Denmark ; and 
he had been married for about fourteen years before his 
accession to the croAvn of England. 

2. " Divine Right." — James had got into his head the 
idea that kings nde " by divine right " ; and that they 
should answer for their acts, not to their subjects, but to 
God alone. This idea he taught to his sons ; and it cost 
one of them his head, and one of his grandsons his 
throne. 

3. Arabella Stewart. — The king was hardly settled in 
his palace in AMiitehall, when he was informed of a plot, 
called the Main Plot, that had been hatched to seize his 
own. person, and to place his cousin, Arabella Ste'wart, 
another descendant of Margaret Tudor' s, upon the English 
tlirone. At the head of tliis plot there was said to be a 
very famous man, Sir Walter Raleigh. He was brought 
to trial ; and though no evidence of his guilt was brought 
forward, he was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 
But his sentence was commuted into imjirisonnient for 
life, and he was throAvn into the Tower. Here he remained 
for about thirteen years ; and he spent his time not un- 
happily — gardening, reading, and writing. He gave most 
of his time and thoughts to the composition of his famous 
* History of the World.' 

4. The Hampton Court Conference, 1604. — There was 
at this time in the Church of England a very active party 
called the Puritan Party. The Puritans, as they were 
called, wanted to omit certain parts of the Church Ser- 
vice ; they objected to the wearing of surplices in the 
pulpit j they did not want to make the sign of the cross ; 

Olid they even thought it wrong to use a ring for the 
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finger of the bride at tlie marriage-service. James, who 
was a very learned man, resolved to have some talk with 
these Puritan clergymen. He asked them to meet him at 
Hampton Court Palace — a beautiful house that had been 
built by Cardinal Wolsey, and by him jiresented to his 
friend and master Henry YIII. James himself took the 
chair at this meeting of clergy — which went by the name 
of the Hampton Court Conference. The Puritans ob- 
jected to bishops in the Church; but James cut them 
short with his favourite saying : " jN^o Eishoj), no King ! " 
The conference did not produce a reconciliation between 
the 2)arties in the Church. The only good fruit of it was 
a new and careful translation of the Bible. On this work 
forty-seven divines were engaged for three years — from 
1607 to 1610. It was imblished in the year 1611; and 
it is this version that we still use in our churches and 
our homes. 

5. The Gunpowder Plot, 1605. — The Eoman Cathohcs 
had expected that, when James came to the throne, they 
would be much better treated ; they hoped that the son of 
a Catholic lady would do something to make life easier 
for them, and to do away with the laws that were op- 
pressing them. But James did nothing. They were still 
liable to fines, imjuisonment, and other heavy punish- 
ments; and many of the country gentlemen, who were 
still Catholics, groaned deeply under their burdens. At 
length Robert Catesby, a Catholic gentleman of Xorth- 
amptonsliire, formed the 2)lan of blowing wp with gun- 
l)owder the king, his sons, and the Lords and Com- 
mons, at the opening of Parliament on the 5th of Xo- 
veniber 1605. Catesby was the head of this plot; Guy 
Fawkes was the hand. Q-uy or Q-uido Fa^vtrkes was a 
Yorkshire gentleman, who had served in the Spanish 
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army. But, as we all know, the plot was discovered ; 
Fawkes and the others were arrested; and most of the 
conspirators were put to death either before or after 
trial. 

6. The Results of the Gunpowder Plot. — The Eomaii 
Catholics were now much worse ojff than they had ever 
been before. New laws — harder and more cruel than 
ever — were passed against them. They were not allowed 
to live in London ; no Eoman Catholic could be a lawyer 
or a doctor ; and, in one word, they were made outlaws 
from the society of their fellow-men. 



ac-ces'-sion, the coiuiug to. 
ev'-i-dence, proof. 
com-mut'-ed, chauged. 
Bor'-plice, a white gown worn by the 
clergy. 



con'-fer-ence, a meeting at whicli cer- 
tain things are talked over and 
an-anged. 

re-con-cil-i-a'-tion, agreement; good 
feeling. 



con-spir'-a-tors, plotters. 

By Divine Right. By this was meant tliat the king was appointed by God 
alone, that only to Him he should answer for his acts, and that his subjects 
should obey him at once and without question. 

One of his sons, — Charles I., who was executed 1C49. 

One of his grandsons,— James II., who was detlironed in the Revolutiun 
of 1688. 

Arabella Stewart. See the Genealogical Table. 

Tower. Tlie Tower in the times of tlie Wars of the Roses was a i>alace of the 
kings of England. By this time it was used only as a prison. 
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1603-1625.— Reigned 22 years. 

1. The Great Contract. — James was always in want 

of money, and perpetually falling into debt He was 

fond of shows, games, and all kinds of amusement; 

and he liked to give expensive presents to his Court 
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favourites. A number of monopolies and rights over 
trade and commerce belonged to him as king; and he 
offered to give these up if Parliament would give him 
a large annual income. This proposed agreement went 
by the name of the Q-reat Contract. But, after a great 
deal of talk and writing, it came to nothing ; and James 
broke up his Parliament in a rage. 

2. The Addled Parliament. — James called together a 
new Parliament, and hoped that it would prove more 
pliant to his wishes. But it was no better than the 
last. It sat for a few weeks; did nothing; and was 
ako dismissed in anger. It received the name of the 
"Addled Parliament," because it did not "hatch" a 
single new law. James now began to try to do without 
a Parliament; he imposed taxes as he pleased; and in 
this way he laid the foundation of a long and fatal 
quarrel, which lasted through his own reign and also 
through that of his son and successor. 

3. James's Favourites. — James's first favourite was 
a young Scotchman named Ixol)ert Carr, whom he created 
Earl of Somerset. But both Somerset and his wife were 
found guilty of having nnirdered by poison an English 
gentleman who had formerly been their friend. They 
were condemned to death, but James pardoned them, and 
sent them to live in the country, where they died in 
misery, disgrace, and want. . . . His next favourite was 
George Villiers, a handsome young man, with gay, pleas- 
ant, and attractive manners. This gentleman he created 
Duke of Buckingham. In no long time Buckingham 
had become the chief person in the State. !N'o one 
coiUd get an office or a pension without first gaining 
the favour of Buckingham ; and no BiU could pass 
through Parliament without his permission. 
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4. James and his Parliaments. — W'n have already seen 

tliat James did not agree very well witli the Piirliiiments 
which from time to time lie called together. Indeed, ho 
was almost always quarrelling with his House of Commons. 
When lie asked them for money, they asked him for tlieir 
rights, and demanded also tliat he should get rid of his 
favourites. Tlie Commons at length laid it do\vn as a 
fixed principle : 

No Supplies without Bedress of G-rieTfuices ! 

Tliat is to say, we will not supply you with money, unless 
you first put right what is ivrong. There were only 
four Parliaments during the reign of James. They 
were generally sent away in anger, did little good while 
tliey sat; and James would contrive to ride without a 
Parhament for as long as seven years at one time. 

5. Lord Eacon. — Francis Bacon was tlic son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who was Lord Keeper of the Great 

Seal under Queen Elizabeth. Ho 
had been when quite a little boy 
a great favourite of tlie queen, 
who used to call hiju her yoiuig 
Lord Keeiicr. He was a man of 
the highest ahility and a hard 
worker; and ho gnuUially rose to 
the highest office in tlic State — 
tliat of Lord High Chancellor, 
He was, besides, one of the great- 
est English thinkers, and one of the best prose-writers tliat 
ever lived. But he was aceuse<l of taking bribes, and of 
giving luijust judgments for the purpose of pleasing the 
Duke of Buckingliam. The House of Lortls brought 
him to trial, found him guilty, and sejitenced him to 
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jmy a fine of £40,000, and to be confined in the Tower 
during his Majesty's pleasure. Tlie king, however, re- 
mitted the fine and the imprisonment ; but Bacon never 
held any office of State again. 

6. Scotland. — James was an idle man, and was glad 
enough to leave his old kingdom of vScotland and her 
afiiiirs to take care of themselves. The only point in 
which he interfered was the matter of religion. He had 
made up his mind to root out Preshyterianism, and to 
plant Episcopacy, in the northern country. He had 
begun as far back as 1600 ; and by the year 1610 there 
were as many as thirteen bishops in* Scotland. But the 
Scotch never liked the Episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment ; and this measure of James's gave rise to a great 
deal of lasting ill-will among his Scottish subjects. 

7. The Death of James. — After a reign of twenty-tAvo 
years, James I. died, of gout and ague, in the year 
1625. . . . He had not been a good king, nor could 
he be called a good man. He was very idle, very greedy, 
and very uncourteous. Sometimes he would lie in bed 
the whole day, gorged with food and wine. He would 
l)eat his servants and sjjeak coarsely to them ; he called 
the Puritan clergy mivcUers to their faces ; and he was 
decently civil only to such as were ready to praise and 
flatter him. He was lavish of money — but it was the 
money of his subjects ; he had a good dcid of learning, 
but it was the learning of a pedant ; he wiis inclined to 
peace, because he was a coward, and shuddered at the 
sight of a dra^vn sword; he was wise in his own eyes, 
but his wisdom was in reality cunning; he had many 
favourites, but his friendship was an unmanly fondness 
or a mere passing fancy. 
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per-pet'-n-at-lr, cDDat&ntly ; < 

ally, 
ad'-dled, tli»t doca not proeli 



rfrdresB', the setHiig right; retonn. 
nn-conrt'-eone, ungracious; ill-maii- 



HcmopoUefl. Wlieii any iienfon van granted a mono 
lie got the sole right of selling tliat article. 

Pnalirtei'ian. The FtesbyCeriau CImrcL In ruled 
the CDUgregaEion ; the E|iiscoiial Church is ruled by bi 



3.— SIR WALTER RALEIGH.— I. 
1652-ieiS. 

1. Who Baleigh 'was. — WaJter Baleigli was the son 

of a country gentloman of Devonshire. Wlien still a 
l)oy, lie was sent liy 
Lis father to Ox- 
ford, and became 
a nitmbpr of Oriel 
Colltn'e, ■where he 
distm^iished him 
self hy his bnght 
ness, pleasant man 
nors, tnd real ibil 
ity Hut ho soon 
jave up study for 
adventure, he left 




Sir Wall«r Raleigh 






to in 



to 



fight upon thi, skU 
of the French Pro 
testants. He next 
Joined tlie army in the Low Countnes, and fought amon^ 
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the English troops sent by Queen Elizabeth to aid the 
Dutch against the cruel tyranny of the Spaniards. We 
next find him serving with a great sailor, his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who sailed to I^orth America for 
the purpose of founding a colony there. 

2. The Cloak. — After his. return from abroad, Ealeigh 
was one morning standing at the gate of the royal 
palace, waiting, among a crowd of people, to see the 
famous Queen Elizabeth pass out. The night before 
had been rainy, a small pool of water stood in the path 
of the queen, and she hesitated to walk through it. The 
young man — tall, frank, handsome, and noble-looking — 
saw the difficulty, and, taking his rich cloak from his 
shoulders, threw it upon the miry spot ; and the queen, 
with a little bow, walked over it dry-shod. The queen 
looked curiously at the young man, who made a deep 
bow, while a blush overspread his bright manly face. 
The queen blushed also, nodded, and went on to her 
barge, which was waiting for her at a landing-place on 
the Thames. 

3. Baleigh is sent for. — " Come, my fine fellow," said 
one of the courtiers, " your cloak will need a good brush- 
ing to-day, I think." " This cloak," replied Ealeigh, tak- 
ing it up and folding it carefidly, " shall never be brushed 
so long as it remains in my possession." While they were 
thus talking, a servant came up and said : " I was sent 
to find a gentleman who has no cloak, or a muddy one. 
You, sir, I think," turning to the young Raleigh, "are 
the gentleman; bo so good as to follow me." The ser- 
vant guided him to the water-side, begged him to enter 
a skiff, and ordered the rowers to row .him out to tlie 
queen's barge. 

4. The Conversation. — Lightly tMvd ^^<ii\>J^^ ^ Xxnsi. 
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heart beating high with hope, stepped the youth from the 
little boat, and stood, ^vith his muddy cloak hung before 
his arm, in the presence of the great queen, who sat 
talking with her ladies under a scarlet a^vning. "You 
have spoiled a gay mantle in our service to-day, sir," 
said Elizabeth; "we thank, you for your loyal service, 
though the manner of offering was bold." "In a sove- 
reign's need," replied the youth, " it is the duty of every 
subject to be bold." "Well said ! " answered the queen. 
"Thy gallantry shall not go imre warded. Thou shalt 
have a suit, and of tlie newest fashion, I promise 
thee, on the word of a princess." " May it please 
your Majesty," said Walter, " if I were allowed to choose 

" " What ! " said the queen, interrupting him, 

" thou must have gold ] Fie, young man ! But it shall 
be gold, if thou wilt ! " Walter waited patiently till the 
queen had done, and then modestly assured her that gold 
was still less his wish than the clothes her ^fajesty had 
before offered. " How, boy ] " cried the queen ; " neither 
gold nor garment ] What is it thou woiUdst have of us, 
then 1 " " Only pennission, madam, — if it bo not asking 
too high an honour — permission to wear the cloak that 
did you this trifling service." "Permission to wear thine 
own cloak, thou silly boy ! " said the queen. "It is no 
longer mine," replied Ealeigh; "when your Majesty's foot 
touched it, it became a mantle fit for a prince, but far too 
rich a one for its former o^vner." 

5. Ealeigh in Ireland. — Ealeigh was soon after ap- 
ix)inted Captain of the Queen's Body-Guard, and received 
from the queen a grant of twelve thousand acres of 
forfeited land in Ireland. He went over there to live, 
and while resident in Ireland, he frequently met and 
had long talks with the great English poet, Edmund 
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Spenser, who liml also received from his queen the grant 
of an Irish estate. Ealeigh he called tlie " Sheplierd of 
the Ocean " ; and to the nolJe sailor he read large por 
tions of Ilia great poem, tlie 
'Fairy Queen.' Ealeigh strong- 
ly advised him to publish^ it, 
and both of them set out for 
London witli that purpose. By 
Ealcigh's advice, also, lie dedi- 
cated Ilia poem to Queen Eliza- 
beth, whom he called " Queen 
of England, France, Ireland, 
and Virginia." 

6. Virginia. — In the year i 
1584, when Ealeigh was little 
more than thirty j'cars of ago, 
we find him sailing westwards 
to the shores of Xortli America. 
The queen had heen pleased to 
liestow on him a, grant of lands 
in that continent, though, in- 
ileed, the lands wei-e not hers 
to give. He took iwsscssioii 
of a large tract of land, which 
he called Virginia, after the 
Virfftn-Queeii ; and to crown 
her other fiivonrs, Elizal>eth 
conferred on him the honour of ° 

knighthood, r.ut the colony did not prosper, and lia.1 to 
1» given upv ITie attempt was not witliout one kind of 
success, for. Ealeigh bimiglit hack with him to England 
three plants not knomi before in this country— the jiotato, 
maize or Indian-corn, and tobacco. 
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7. Baleigh in the Tower. — Ealeigh had taken his 
share in all the fighting that England had to do in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. He fought in Ireland; he 
did good service against the Armada ; his arm was always 
ready. When Elizabeth died in, 1603, Raleigh lost a 
kind patron and a noble friend ; and his fortimes from 
this time began steadily to decline. He was thrown 
into the Tower by James I. on a false charge of con- 
spiring to put Arabella Stewart on the throne, and he 
remained in the Tower for nearly thirteen years. He 
did not droop, or pine, or languish there ; but with the 
same brave and undaunted spirit that had won hini his 
honour and fame, he set heartily to work to make the best 
of this way of living. He wiis allowed to tend a garden ; 
but ho passed most of his time in writing, and his great 
work, the * History of the World/ is still admired for its 
pure and stately English. 



difl-tin'-gnished, made himself fam- 
ous. 

ad-ven'-tnre, a pursuit of danger or 
excitement. 

awn'-ing, a covering to shelter from 
the sun's rays. 

for'-feit-ed land, land that has been 
taken from any i)crson for breaking 



the laws or for rebellion against the 
crown. 

pros'-per, succeed ; get on well. 

con-spir'-ing, plotting. 

lan'-guish, to lose strength of l)ody 
and mind. 

un-daunt'-ed, that cannot be con- 
quered. 



French Protestants were called Huguenots. 

Sir Hnmphrey Gilbert was a celebrated English navigator. He was 
knighted by Elizabeth for his services in Ireland. He took possession of New- 
foundland, where he expected to find silver-mines. When returning from a 
second voyage to America, the ship went down with all on board. 

Edmund Spenser, the author of a beautiful poem, the ' Fairy Queen,' which 
he dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. 

History of the World. In this Raleigh gave a sketch of history, ft-om the 
beginning of the worUl down to his own times. 
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4.~SIR WALTER RALEIGH.— XL 

1. The Orinoco Expedition. — Raleigh had, during the 
lifetime of the queen, put himself at the head of a band 
of daring men, whose object it was to discover the fabled 
land of El Dorado^ where gold was to be had for the 
liftmg, and gems were as common as pebbles ; where the 
vessels used in the kitchens were of gold and silver, and 
even the chests and troughs were made of the precious 
metals. This city was said to stand somewhere in the 
north of South America, but Raleigh never found the 
way to it. He heard, however, many stories about gold- 
mines, and one in particular, about a very rich gold-mine 
on the banks of the mighty Orinoco. Now, in the Tower 
his thoughts often turned to these old stories, and especi- 
ally to this mine ; and he sent a message to King James, 
through a courtier, that if James would set him free, he 
would fit out a nimiber of vessels, and bring home from 
this rich mine large stores of the precious red gold. 
James needed gold very much, and gave him leave to go. 
Ealeigh set sail with thirteen ships, and after a tedious 
voyage, in time reached the mouth of the Orinoco. 

2. The Attack. — The sailors refused to go up the river 
unless Raleigh would himself stay to guard the mouth, 
and to keep the Spaniards from blocking their return. He 
therefore remamed, and sent on his son oud his friend 
Captain Keymis to look for the much-wished-for mine. 
But they found a Spanish force in charge of the only 
road that led to it. A fight took place ; the English were 
driven back; and Raleigh's favourite son was killed in the 
skirmish. Sorrowful and in tears, Keymis made his way 
down the river with the bleeding body oi \v\a ^<&«t wsvsv- 

B 
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mander's son lying in the boat. On reaching the little 
fleet, he had to report to Ealeigh not only the death of his 
beloved son, but that there was no hope whatever of taking 
the mine in face of so strong a force of Spaniards. The 
news broke Raleigh's heart. The light of his life had 
gone out ; the brightest hope of his existence was at an 
end; there was nothing before him but to go home to 
die. He lost his self-control, blazed out into rash and 
angry words, and threw all the blame on poor Captain 
Keymia " It is for you," he cried, " to satisfy the king ! 
You have taken your own way; on you must rest the 
blame ! " The poor old sailor could not endure the stinging 
words of his old friend and leader; he went back into 
his cabin, and drove a knife into his heart. 

3. The Betum Home. — Ealeigh now tried to persuade 
the captains of his fleet that their best plan was to attack 
the Spanish ships that were carrying gold and silver home 
from the New World. But as England was at peace 
with Spain, the captains thought that this would be 
piracy, and that they might be hanged as pirates when 
they got back to England. Nothing would do; there 
was no longer any chance of success for Ealeigh, nor any 
means by which he might appease the king. Broken- 
hearted, and — as he wrote to his wife — " with broken 
brains," he sailed slowly home. 

4. The Last Dajrs, 1618. — As soon as Ealeigh landed 
in England, he was arrested and thrown into the Tower, 
at the demand of the Spanish ambassador. 'No true 
charge could be found against him ; and James ordered 
him to be executed on the sentence that had been passed 
upon him fifteen years before. Ealeigh had always hated 
Spain; the English had always hated Spain; and Ealeigh 
was now the moat popular man in the whole country. 
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No consideration was shown for his feelings ; he had only 
one day's notice given him that he must die. He begged 
for the delay of a few days, that he might finish some 
writings he had on hand ; but it was in vain. On the 
morning of the execution, which took place in Palace 
Yard, Westminster, he rose early, ate a hearty breakfast, 
smoked his usual pipe of tobacco, and drank a cup of 
wine. He was as calm and happy as if he had been going 
to a feast. 

5. On the Way to the Scaffold. — He went to the scaf- 
fold with a jest upon his tongue. There was a great crowd ; 
and he saw one of his friends trying hard to push his way 
through it, so that he might be near him at the last. 
Raleigh smiled and called to him : "I don't know," ho 
said, " what sort of place you will be able to get, but they 
are sure to keep a good place for me." A minute after he 
caught sight of an old man with a bald head, and asked 
him if he was in need of anything. " Nothing," he replied, 
" but to see you, and to pray God for you." " Many thanks, 
good friend," replied Raleigh, " for thy kind goodwill ; take 
this nightcap — I have nothing better to offer thee — thou 
hast now more need of it than L" He was suffering 
much from ague ; and the shivering fits came on — as is 
usual with this disease — at fixed intervals. It was a bit- 
terly cold morning in the end of October ; and the Sheriff 
proposed that he should come down from the scaffold and 
warm himself at the fire. " Nay, good Mr Sheriff," he 
replied, " let us be quick ; for in a quarter of an hour my 
ague will be on me again ; and, if I be not dead before 
that, my enemies will declare I quaked for fear." 

6. The Execution. — Everything was ready; he had 
said good-bye to his friends — when he turned to the exe- 
cutioner and asked to see the axe. The man held back. 
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" Let me see it, pray," said Ealeigh ; " dost thou think I 
am afraid of it ? " Then lifting it in his hands, he ran 
his finger along the edge, which was as sharp as a razor. 
" This," said he, " is a sharp medicine ; but it is a cure 
for all diseases." He then knelt down and laid his head 
upon the block. Some one told him that he ought to lay 
his head with his face to the east. " What matter," he 
replied, " how the head lie, so the heart be right ? " The 
headsman delayed to strike the blow ; and Raleigh cried, 
" What art thou afraid of ? Strike boldly, man ! " Two 
blows were struck ; and the head of the brave English- ' 
man fell bleeding upon the scaffold. 

7. Raleigh's Bible. — The night before his death, 
Ealeigh had written on the fly-leaf of his Bible these sad, 
and yet hopeful, lines : — 

" Even such is Time : who takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have. 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave — 
When we have wandered all our ways — 
Shuts up the story of our days. 
But from the earth, this grave, this dust. 
The Lord will raise me up, I trust." 

Scott and Others {adapted). 



te'-di-OTU, slow and tiresome. 
Bkir'-xniflh, an irregular fight, gener- 
ally between two small parties. 
ex-i8'-tence, life. 
pix'-ac-y, robbing on the high seas. 



ap-pease', lessen the anger. 

am-bas'-sa-dor, a man Bent to repre- 
sent a nation at a foreign Court. 

con-sid-ef-a'-tion, kind thoughtM- 
ness. 



de-layed', hesitated. 



El Dorido, a place believed, by the sailors and adventurers of Elizabeth's 
time, to exist somewhere in the north of South America, and scores of brave 
mariners spent a large portion of their lives in trying to discover it. The 
adventures of one party of adventurers are told in Eingsley's ' Westward Ho.' 

QrinSco, a large river which rises in the Andes, in the north of South 
America, andSowa tlirongh Venezuela into the Atlantic. 
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5.-CHARLES THE FIRST.— I. 
1626-1649.— ffe/gnerf 24 years. 

1. Who Charles I. waa — Charles the First was only tite 
second son of the late kinj His elder brother, 1'nui.e 
Henry, had died at 
the early age of nine- 
teen, and before his 
father. Charles was 
bom in the year 1 COO, 
and was thus five and 
twenty years of age i 
when he was called to | 
the throne. 

2. Ohatlee's Mar 
riage. — Soon after 
his accession the king 
married a French pnn 
cess. When on a visit 
to Paris, Charles had 
seen and fallen m loi e 
with Henrietta Mario, the daughter of the great Henry 
IV., King of France. She was a beautiful and charming 
woman ; but she was never a true help to her husband. 
In all Charles's difficulties with his Parliament, she seldom 
gave him good advice; and, as a bigoted Catholic, she 
taught the Fjiglish people to dislike and to distrust het. 

3. Oharles's Firrt Parliament. — The country was at this 
time at war with Spain ; and Charles summoned a Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining supplies. The House 
of Commons, in whose hands all money power now lay, 
gave him a very small grant; and Charles, like his father. 




Cbnrlea 1 
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dismissed this his first Parliament in a fit of rage. The 
House wanted the king to send away Buckingham ; the 
king wanted money and his own way in everything. But 
Parliament was not to be moved ; and Wo Reform — Wo 
Supply, became the fixed maxim of the House of 
Commons. 

4. Cadiz. — Buckingham resolved to attack the flourish- 
ing Spanish port of Cadiz. He raised money by forced 
loans, and sent out a fleet and an army. But the army 
was badly dothed, badly armed, and badly led. When 
the soldiers reached Spain, they did nothing but march 
up and down in the country round Cadiz, and then came 
back home. And the rhyme ran through England : 

" There was a fleet that went to Spain ; 
When it got there, it came back again." 

5. Cliaxles's Second Parliament, 1626. — Charles was 
now hard put to it for money. He pawned his crown 
jewels with Dutch merchants ; he borrowed from private 
persons ; he raised forced loans. But the money so 
raised soon went ; and he was forced to call Parliament 
together once more. This Parliament was in no amiable 
mood ; it was, as a writer of the day said, " a great, 
warm, and ruffling Parliament." Instead of granting the 
king money, it impeached his favourite Buckingham; and 
this House also was sent away in a fit of rage. 

6. Charles's Third Parliament, 1628. — This third 
Parliament was no better, — rather worse. The Commons, 
led by Wentworth and Pym, drew up the Petition of 
Bight, and presented it to the king. In this petition, 
three things were chiefly demanded : (i) That no free- 
man should be compelled to pay any loan, gift, or tax, 
without the consent of Parliament ; (ii) That no person 

should he kepi in prison contrary to the law of the 
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land ; and (iii) That soldiers or sailors should not be 
billeted in private houses. The king was obliged to con- 
sent to these demands; Parliament voted him £400,000 ; 
and the citizens of London rang merry peals on the bells 
of their churches, and danced round huge bonfires built 
in their streets and on their open commons. 

7. The Death of Buckingham. — Charles had quarrelled 
with the King of France in 1627; and a fleet had been 
sent to assist the French Protestants in La Eochelle, in the 
west of France. This expedition failed ; and Buckingham 
was getting ready another expedition, when he was stabbed 
in the hall of his house at Portsmouth by John Felton, 
an oflicer who had been dismissed from the army by 
his orders. After stabbing him, Felton walked quietly 
into the kitchen of the house ; and when the crowd 
of servants rushed in, he said " Here I am," and calmly 
admitted that ho had done the deed. 

8. No Parliament I — Parliament met again in 1629, 
and began at once to discuss its grievances. For the 
king, forgetful of his promise to be bound by the Petition 
of Eight, had gone on raising money by means that were 
quite illegal. Wentworth, who was afterwards created 
Iiord Strafford, had come over to the side of the king, 
and Iiaud was his chief adviser in matters that related 
to the Church. It was impossible to come to any settled 
agreement with the House of Commons; and Charles 
dismissed this "Parliament of Vipers." For the long 
period of eleven years, from 1629 to 1640, Charles ruled 
without a Parliament ; and the private will of the king 
became the law of the country. 



big'-ot-ed, devoted to one religion and 

prejudiced against all others. 
flour'-ish-mg, growing and prospering. 



a'-mi-a-ble, good-humoured ; pleasant. 
im-x>eached', charged with crime. 
dis-cuBB', talk over. 
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Cadiz, B strong Bad well-fortlfled town 1b the BTtreme BonOi of Spain, oat 
CBt:« TisnUgar, 

Wentworth, at nrat one of Uie latden of the Comiaons Bgainst Cliults. 
Aft« the dfimth of Bucklngliun he went over to the Iclng^s aide, And was nude 
EirlofStntTord. 

La Koohelle, b town on the co<ut of the Bay of BIbcb;. It was tbe hea>1- 
qosrters of the Huguenots or FreniU Proteslanta. 



0.— CHARLES THE FIRST.— II. 
1625-164:9.— Reigned 24 yeare. 

1. Strafford and Land. — The king now reposed com- 
plete confidence in Wentworth and Laud. Wentworth 
he made Earl of Straf- 
ford ; and Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
The queen, too, was al- 
ways urging him on to 
arbitrary rule. "Be a 
kuio ]ike the King of 
France ' slie used to 
say 

2. Two Courts. — The 
almost absolute power of 
Strafford and Laud was 
Queen Henrietta Maria. exercised through two 

tribunals, called the 
Star Chamber and the High CommiBBion Coort The 
Star Chamber dealt with offences against the king ; and 
it fined, imprisoned, pilloried, and cropped the ears of 
persons who refused to pay the money that was illegally 
demanded of them, . . . The High Commission Court 
dealt with re%ioua matters ; and it also employed severe 
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pimishments — such as whipping thro^h the streeta, braud- 
ing with hot 'rona pping f ars, — f th unhappy 
peisons wh had n t form d ngh pinion abo religion 




Th Star Chambe 



3. Thorongh. Th n to nd pa^word f & ft td 
was Thorough 1 pob y n f 
kin^ & aff rd and Lau I all ough and n 

n e h p b y and ur fa n hrou^h ad 

of all of them to the scaffold and the block. 

4. Monopolies. — Another way of raising money for the 
king's purposes was now devisei:!. This was the extension 
of the principle of monopobes to a great number of use- 
ful atticlea Accordingly, Charles sold to certain persons, 
for lai^e sums, the sole r^ht of dealing in coal, salt, iron, 
soap, leather, butter, linen, hops, and even rags and 
buttons. The merchants were angrr ; the House of 
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Commons was furious. " They sup in our cup," said a 
member of Parliament, speaking of the monopolists, 
" they sip in our dish, they sit by our fire ; we find them 
in the dye vat, the wash-bowls, and the salting-tub; they 
share with the cutler in his box ; they have marked and 
sealed us from head to foot." 

5. SMp-Money. — In the year 1634, Noy, the attorney- 
general, reminded Charles of an old right possessed by the 
kings of England, of calling upon the sea-coast towns of 
the country to provide ships and men against a foreign 
enemy or even the attacks of pirates. Charles accordingly 
asked these towns for ships ; but he took care to ask for 
ships that were much larger than any they possessed. Of 
course they could not supply the king with the ships he 
asked; and so, after a little delay, the king let them 
know that he would be quite content with money instead 
of ships. This money went by the name of Ship-Money. 
The year after, the king went a step further, and called 
even on the inland towns and cities to pay ship-money. 
The judges of the land declared the king was right ; but 
every one knew that the ship-tax liad not been passed or 
approved by Parliament. 

6. John Hampden. — The money was paid; but "svith 
grudging and grumbling. At length a man appeared who 
neither grudged nor grumbled, but who gave open expres- 
sion to the secret feeling of most Englishmen. John 
Hampden, a country gentleman of Buckinghamshire, took 
his stand firmly on the law, and refused to pay one penny. 
All he was asked to pay was 31s. 6d. ; but he declined 
on principle to pay a single farthing. Hampden was now 
the hero of the English Parliament and of the people. 

7. Episcopacy in Scotland. — Charles had forgotten his 
Scottish subjects for eight years; but at length, in 1633, 
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he went down to Edinburgh to be crowned. Every 
one seemed overjoyed to see him ; and Charles got into 
his head that the Scotch would do for him whatever 
he asked. Accordingly, when, in 1637, Laud proposed 
that a new liturgy should be introduced into the country, 
Charles — with his usual rashness and headstrong self-will 
— ^gave his consent. The Scotch resisted; and, in the 
following year, drew up the National ILea^e and Cov- 
enant. Charles raised an army and marched to the 
Borders; while, on their side, the steadfast Covenanters 
prepared for war. The Scotch, assisted by money from 
France, marched to the Border ; but the Pacification of 
Berwick was concluded between the two parties before 
they came to blows. 

8. The Short Parliament. — This, the fourth Parlia- 
ment of Charles, met in April 1640. It sat only three 
weeks. It advised the king to ask for no more ship- 
money, voted him a small grant, and urged him to make 
peace with the ScotcL But Charles would have none 
of this advice, and sent this Parliament also about its 
business. 

9. The Scottish War. — The war with the Scotch 
broke out again ; and General Leslie, the leader of the 
Scottish forces, marched into the city of Durham, defeated 
the king's troops, and compelled Charles to make peace, 
and also to pay a large sum of money. But Charles had 
no money to pay ; and he accordingly saw himself obliged 
to summon another Parliament. 

10. The Long Parliament. — This, the fifth and last 
Parliament of Charles, was called the Iiong Parliament, 
because it sat longer than any other Parliament ever did 
in England. It sat for nearly twenty years. This Parlia- 
ment at once set to work to undo the acts of the last 
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eleven years. They threw Strafford and Laud into the 

Tower, and resolved to impeach Stratford, and to bring 

him to triaL 

IL The Trial of Strafford. — Strafford's trial laated for 

fifteen days. He was foimd guilty. His friends hoped 
that the kii^ 
would refuse to 




StntSbrd on liEs way to tlie ScatTold. 
" Put not your trust in princes ! " 

12. The Execution of Straffotd. — He walked to the 
BcafToId on Tower Hill, through the lai^est crowd that had 
up to that time ever been seen in London. When the axo 
fell, a horrid shout of joy rent the air, bonfires blazed, the 
bells of London rang out, and the citizens ran about 
wavii^ their hats and sliouting, "His head is off! his 
bead is oSV With the head of Straffortl fell the ays- 
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tern of Thorough; with the life of Strafford passed 
away the last remains of the absolute power of our 
English kings. 



re-poBod' com-plete' con'-fld-ence, 
trusted them altogether and in every 
thing. 

ar'-bit-ra-ry mle, absolute rule ; rule 
without consulting Parliament. 

tri-ba'-nalB| courts of Justice. 



de-vised', found out. 

ex-ten'-sion, widening out. 

gave open ex-pres'-sion, spoke out 

ox)enly and boldly. 
in-tro-daced', brought into. 
Bum'-mon, call together. 



The Star Chamber was at first a committee of the Privy Council, which 
was appointed to try cases, civil and criminal. In Henry VII.'» time it was 
engaged chiefly in putting down the use of liveries and the supporting of great 
bands of retainers. "The members of the Court were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Keei)er of the Privy Seal, a bishop, a lord of the Coun- 
cil, and two Chief Justices." It was an instrument of great oppression under 
the Stewarts, and was abolished in 1641 by the Long Parliament. 

The High ComxniBsioxi Court took its rise in 1583. It had to do only with 
religious questions, but its powers were enormous, and were often exercised in 
the most cruel and arbitrary way. It also was abolished by the Long Parliament 
in 1641. 

Liturgy, the prayers and services of the Church, printed in a book. 

National Covenant. This article was drawn up in 1637, and bound those 
who signed it to defend the national, Presbyterian, religion with their lives. It 
is said that about nineteen-twentieths of the whole Scottish nation signed it. 



CHALGROVi; (John Hampden). 



1. ' Chalgrove's a common field, where grows 

In summer-time the yellow com ; 

And where in spring the sower throws 

His scattered seed from early mom, 

Yet pauses 'mid his toil to tell 

How in that field bold Hampden feU. 

2. Hampden ! thy name from age to age 
The patriot heart shall fire ; 
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The good, the fair, the brave, the sage, 

Weep o'er thy funeral pyre. 
Thy very enemy confessed 
The virtues of thy noble breast. 



fu'-ner-al psrre, a pile of wood on 
which a dead body is laid and burned 



to ashes, 
con-fessed', acknowledged 



Chalgrove is in Oxfordshire. Here a skirmish, in which Hampden was de- 
feated and mortally wounded, was fbught in 1643. 



7.— CHARLES THE FIRST.— IIL 
ie2S''16^9.— Reigned 24 years, 

1. The Parties in the Long Parliament. — There 
were in the Long Parliament two parties — the Church 
Party and the Puritaji Party. John Pym and Hamp- 
den were the heads of the latter ; Hyde (afterwards Lord 
Clarendon) and Falkland were the leaders of the former. 
The Puritan Party desired to see changes made in the 
Prayer-Book, and the bishops turned out of the Church ; 
but the Church Party wished to see things remain as they 
were. 

2. The Grand Bemonstrance, 1641. — ^When Parliament 
met after the autumn holidays, it drew up a long paper, 
called The Grand Bemonstrance. This paper gave a list 
of all the acts of lawlessness that had been committed by 
Charles during the last sixteen years, and concluded by 
demanding from the king the power of appointing officers 
to the army. There was a long and fierce debate ; high 
words were spoken, swords were drawn, and kept ready 
for use ; but at length the Bill passed by a majority of 

eleven. ''Had the Remonstrance been thrown out," said 
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a member called Oliver Cromwell to a friend as he was 
leaving the House, " I would have sold to-moiTow all I 
have in the world, and left England for ever." 

3. The Five Members. — When the Grand Kemon- 
strance was presented to the king, he received it in dumb 
disgust and silent rage. His friends advised him to ar- 
rest the members who had been most active in the move- 
ment ; and the queen — when she saw Charles hesitating 
— exclaimed, " Go, coward, and pull these rogues out of 
the House by their ears ! " The king resolved to seize five 
members of the House, took with him a guard of three 
hundred gentlemen and soldiers, and marched down to the 
House. He walked up to the Speaker's chair, and asked 
him if the five members were present. But the Speaker 
fell upon his knees, and said : " May it please your Ma- 
jesty, I have neither eyes to see nor tongue to speak in 
this place but as the House is pleased to command me." 
The five members wanted had fled into the city ; Charles 
went there to seize them; the citizens refused to give 
them up, but, a few days after, escorted them back to 
the House in triumph. Rather than see the triumph of 
the hostile party, Charles himself left London — never 
to return till he came back as a prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies. 

4. The Militia. — ^There was at this time no standing 
army in England ; and the country was defended by the 
farmers, yeomen, merchants, and shopkeepers, who were 
called out for a few days every year to be trained and drilled. 
This citizen army was called the Militia. The House of 
Commons demanded from the king the power of appoint- 
ing the officers to command this army; but Charles re- 
plied : " "No ! not for an hour ! This was never before 
asked of a King of England ! " Charles retired to Yotk^ 
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and called on all his faithful subjects to rally round him 
there. 

5. Civil Wax. — In the month of August 1642, Charles 
raised the Royal Standard at Nottingham, and thus openly 
proclaimed war against the Parliament of England. A 
storm of wind and rain came on during the night ; and — 
evil and depressing omen to the minds of most — the 
Royal Standard was blown down. . . . The country was now 
divided into two parties — the Cavaliers and the Bound- 
heads. The Cavaliers were on the side of the king ; the 
Roundheads — who were so called from having their hair 
cut very short — formed the strong and rising Puritan 
Party. 

6. The First Battle, 1642.— The first battle in this long 
and terrible war took place at Edgehill, near Banbury, in 
Oxfordshire. Victory inclined to neither side. ... In 
the course of the next year, John Hampden was mortally 
wounded in a skirmish at Chalgrove Field, in Oxford- 
shire. After six days of terrible agony, he expired with 
the prayer upon his lips, " Lord, save my bleeding 
country 1 "... At Newbury, in Berkshire, a battle was 
fought in 1643, but victory inclined to neither side. In 
this battle Lord Falkland, one of Charles's best leaders, 
fell. Another battle was fought here in 1645, and it, 
too, was indecisive. John Pym, the great Puritan leader, 
died also, worn out by unceasing labour and endless 
anxiety. . . . The king's side was evidently winning ; 
and the Parliamentary party sent a message to the Scotch 
asking for aid. An agreement, called the Solemn League 
and Covenant, was signed by the English Parliament 
and the Scotch; and the Scotch sent an army, under 
General David Leslie, south into England. 

7. Maraton Moor, 1644. — ^The Parliamentary army and 
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the Scottish troops joined their forcea at Uaraton Moor, 
near the city of York. Here a battle was fought, in 
which the king's army was completely defeated. The 
victory was mainly due to the skill and courts of Oliver 




Cramwcll's Ironaides at Marston Moor. 



Cromwell, who lud a body of cliosen horse-soldiers, willed 
Ironsides, who rode right over and mowed down the 
gay scented cavaliers of the king's army. "We never 
charged," wrote Cromwell, " but we routed the enemy, 
God made them as stubble to our swords." 



veil known For IiIb ksovlcilgfi of 111«ratiire. He was at itist, with Hyde, the 
leader ot the Church Psrty In the House of Comuinns ; bat on the oatbmili of 
tbe Ciill War, hB nent over to the aide at the Ung. He wss killed *t the first 
battle of Newbury in 1643. 

Jdm Pyni, an £ngUBh stateauiBii, was educated at the TInlversIt/ of Oxford. 
He early entered I^rllament, and aoon became one of tbe leaders of the House. 
He led tto impeachment of StratTord, and was one of the five meuilietB whom 
Cluu-Ka wUbed to arrest. He died In 1443. 
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MARSTON MOOR. 

^ Wouldst hear the tale ? On Marston heath, 

Met front to front the ranks of death, 

Flourished the trumpets fierce, and now 

Fired was each eye, and flushed each brow ; 4 

On either side loud clamours ring, 

" God and the Cause," " God and the King " ; 

Right English all, they rushed to blows 

With naught to win and all to lose. 8 

The fight went on. The battle's rage 

Was like the strife which torrents wage 

When Orinoco in his pride 

Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 12 

But, 'gainst broad ocean urges far 

A rival sea of roaring war. 

While in ten thousand eddies driven 

The billows fling their foam to heaven, 16 

And the pale pilot seeks in vain 

^Vhere rolls the river, where the main. 

Even thus, upon the bloody field. 

The eddying tides of conflict wheeled 20 

Ambiguous, tUl that heart of flame 

Hot Rupert, on our squadrons came. 

Hurling against our spears a line 

Of gallants fiery as their wine. 24 

Then ours, though stubborn in their zeal. 

In zeal's despite began to reel. 

What want'st thou more 1 In tumult tost 

Our leaders fell, our ranks were lost ; 28 

A thousand men, who drew the sword 
For both the Houses, and the Word, 
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Preached forth from hamlet, grange, and down. 
To curb the crosier and the crown, 32 

Now stark and stiff lie stretched in gore 
And ne'er shall rail at mitre more. 
Think not that there I stopped to view 
"What of the battle should ensue, 3G 

But as I cleared that bloody press 
Our northern horse ran masterless. 
Monkton and Mitton told the news 
How troops of Eoundheads crossed the Ouse, 40 
And many a bonny Scot aghast, 
Spurring his paKrey, northward past, 
Cursing the day when zeal or need 
First lured their Leslie o'er the Tweed. 44 

Yet when I reached the banks of Swale 
Had rumour learned another tale. 
With his barbed horse, fresh tidings say 
Stout Cromwell has redeemed the day. 48 

From * Eokeby,' by Sir Walter Scott. 



clam'-onra, shouts. 
ed'-dy-ing, whirling about. 
wheeled axn-big'-a-ous. One party 

could not he distinguished ft-om the 

other. Ambiguous means wUh 

dovMe meaning. 
aquad'-rons, troops formed into a 

square. 



stub'-bom, steady and determined 
grange, a farm-steading, 
rail, speak evil of. 
en-sue', come after. 
pal'-frey, a small but liardy pony, 
lured, tempted. 

re-deemed' the day, won the 
tory. 



vic- 



Qod and the Cause, the battle-cry of the Roundheads ; God and the King, 
that of the Cavaliers. 

No tribute tide. Tlie immense volume of water, sent down by the Orinoco, 
Amazon, and other great rivers, causes it to keep distinct for a great distance 
ftrom the salt water of the ocean. Thus it seems to pay the ocean ' no tribute.' 

Rupert, Prince Rupert of the Rhine. He was the leader of Charles's 
cavalry. {See the Genealogical Table.) 

The Word, the Bible. 

To curb the crosier and the crown,— that is, to put down the power of 
bishops and of the king. 
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Onr luirtlun hone. This Is suppoBed to be relaled by one of the ScotUih 
Hldieis. 
Ohm. This !b tlie river wbicb, with Ito nuui; hard-noclied tributaiiee, fills 

Leslie. Genenl David Lealle, nho sTtcTwuds fought ogidnat Cromwell^ And 
ma defeeted by hliD at Dunbar In 1«SD. 
Strale, ooe of the hDrthem tribatarlea af tbe Ouse. 



8.— CHARLES THE FIRST.— IV. 
1626-1649.— Ae/gnet/ 24 years. 

1, The Kev HodeL — Cromwell waa the rising man 
both in the army and in the State. He was tbe leader of 
the Independenta, 
or Jtoot-arid-Branch 

Men, as they were 
sometimes called. 
He prevailed on Par- 
liament to reform the 
army; and the plan 
upon which it waa 
reconstructed was 
called The Xew 
Model Sir Thomas 
Fairfax waa made 
commander-in-chief ; 
and Cromwell general 
of the cavalry, .The 
privates in this army 
I were mostly young 
farmers, religious 
men, who " feared 
, . .,, Godandnooneelse"; 

i>ail both' officers and men were strict in ^ religi- 




A Cftmbineer ot Cromwell's Army. 
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0113 obaervances, and allowed no swearing, drinking, or 
other vice in their camps. They beHeved they were fight- 
ing for the cause of God, and they sang psalma and hymns 
as they moved slowly and solemnly on to battle. 




2. MaBeby 1645 —The Ne v irodel— as the army tself 
was now called — met the king s army at Hueby not far 
from Nortl ampton The Ironaides swept ths ^■aKEii'i "c^ 
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fore them, — as " chaff flies before the wind " ; the royal 
anny was utterly defeated ; and the war was over. 

" Their heads all stooping low, their pikes all in a row, 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dikes, 
The Ironsides have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of the pikes ! " 

The king's papers fell into the hands of the Parliamentary 
leaders, and gave them a very clear idea of the king's in- 
tentions ; and each of them obtained a very clear notion of 
how the king thought of him, and what Charles would 
do with each if he once got the upper hand. 

3. Charles a Prisoner. — The two great parties in the 
Long Parliament were now the Presbyterians and the 
Independents. Charles saw himself completely beaten 
on the open field ; and he now tried to bargain with the 
two parties, and to play the one off against the other. His 
best hopes seemed to lie on the side of the Presbyterians ; 
so he rode off to the Scottish army at Newark, and gave 
himself up to it. The Scotch offered to support him if 
he would sign their great National Covenant ; but this he 
declined to do. The Scotch now handed Charles over to 
the English, and recrossed the Tweed. The Parliament- 
ary army was at length master of England ; and Charles 
was the prisoner of that army. 

4. Charles in Prison. — The king was lodged at Hamp- 
ton Court ; and here he stayed for some time. The officers 
of the army were quite willing to see the Church of Eng- 
land set up again, if only full religious liberty were granted 
to all sects of Protestants. But Charles would not listen 
to this. He fled from Hampton Court, and made his way 
to the Isle of Wight. 

5. The Second Civil War. — He took refuge in Caris- 
brooke Castle, near Newport *, and lieie he was closely 
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wab^ed by the Independent Party Parliament sent 
peisons to treat with hun and to endeavour to como to 
some settled understanding and agreement But vhile 
Charles was very polite courteous, and fnendly to all 
who were sent to him and had nothmg for them but civil 
speeches, he was all the while plotting with his fnends in 








fflizibeth B Toirer Cansbrooke Castle 

Scotland, Wales, anl the East of England to begin a 
Seoond Olvll War The war did indeed begin. A Scot- 
tish army marched into England^ but Cromwell met this 
army at Preston, in Lancashire, and drove it back to the 
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6. Pride's Purge. — Cromwell's army came back from 
this victory with stem anger against the king in their 
hearts, the feeling that they had been duped, and the de- 
termination to bring him to trial. But the judges refused 
to try their king; the House of Lords would not even 
entertain the idea; and even the House of Commons 
could not be persuaded to create a new Court of Justice 
for the purpose. A plan was at length devised : the 
House of Commons must be thinned out. Colonel Pride, 
at the head of a body of soldiers, marched down to West- 
minster Hall, and refused admission into the House to all 
those members who were known to be unwilling to carry 
out the wishes of the army. This clearing out of the 
House was called Pride's Purge. Only fifty-three mem- 
bers were left ; and these were all Independents. This 
Parliamentary Bump, as it was called, at once set to 
work, and created a new Court of Justice to try the 
king. 

7. Trial and Execution of Charles, 1649. — Charles was 
brought before this Court, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. He was beheaded in front of Whitehall 
Palace, on the 30th of January 1649. "!N"othing in his 
life," says a great writer, " became him like the leaving of 
it." He was calm and dignified, and went to his death 
with perfect serenity. . . . The mistake he made was 
that he thought himself above the law, and that his sub- 
jects were made for the king, and ought to put their 
wills — and even their lives — entirely at his service. He 
did not understand, and he had within himself no stand- 
ard to measure, the power of the new forces that were 
growing up around him, and that were destined to change 
the constitution of the country. 
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ze-Gon-Btrac'-ted, set up on a new 
plan. 

pri'-vates, common soldiers. 

xe-lig'-ioiui ob-ser'-yan-ces, the at- 
tending to worship. 

der-nge, a flood. 

pike, a weapon ¥dth a long wooden 
handle and a spear-head. 



de-clined', refused, 
sects, parties, 
en-deay-our, to try. 
duped, deceived, 
de-vised', hit upon. 
ser-en'-it-y, quietness ; cabuness. 
con-sti-tu'-tion, the laws upon which 
the government of the country rests. 



Root-and-Branch Men. They were called so because they wished to sec 
the king's power and even the king himself completely rooted out. 

Newark, a town in Nottinghamshire, not far from the town of Nottingham, 
where Charles had first raised his standard. 

Caiisbrooke Castle is in the Isle of Wight. 



NASEBY. 

1. It was about the noon of a glorious day in June, 

That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses 

shine, 
And the man of blood was there, with his long essenced 

hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Eupert of the 

Rhine. 



2. And hark ! like the roar of the billow on the shore 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line : 

For God ! for the Cause ! for the Church ! for the Laws ! 
For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! 

3. The furious German comes, with his trumpets and his 

drWs, 
His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 
They are bursting on our flanks ! Grasp your pikes ! 

Close your ranks ! 
For Rupert n6ver comes but to conquer or to fall 
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4. They are here, — they rush on — we are broken — we are 

gone — 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 
Lord, put forth Thy might! Lord defend the 

right! 
Stand back to back, in God's name ! and light it to the 

last. 

5. Stout Skippen hath a wound, — the centre hath given 

ground. 
But hark ! what means this trampling of horsemen in 

the rear ? 
What banner do I see, boys ? 'Tis he ! thank God ! 

'tis he, boys ! 
Bear up another minute ! Brave OHver is here 1 

6. Their heads all stooping low, their pikes all in a row. 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 

dikes — 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

7. Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar. 
And he, — ^he turns ! he flies ! shame to those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war ! 

Lord Macaulay. 



coir-ass', the plate of armour worn 
over the breast. 

es'-senced, scented. 

fti'-ri-oiis, inad. 

brav'-oes, daring soldiers, who, how- 
ever, sold their services to the 



highest bidder. 

flanks, the sides of the army. 

nook, a comer. 

pre-des'-tined, decreed or destined be- 
forehand. 



Man of blood,— that is, Charles the King. This is supi)osed to be related by 
one of the Parliamentary men. 
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AlutU, an old Qernun provioce. 

Bnre OUver. Oliver Cromwell with bl8 IroDBtdei comes to tlie reacue. 

Temple Bar, the luune of >n old gsl«, Id Fleet Street^ within the City of 
London, recently taliea down. Tie tjneon, on enlerlug Uie city, wu obliged 
to knock At thin gate ; And tJie Ufiyor And Aldennen met her and preaeut«d 
her with the keys on a cushion. As one of the chief lind-mArks of London, 
it ma chosen u h siwt io set tlie heads of trsitors upon. 

Hb tnrnA. Chirles Is the person referred to. 



9.— THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST.— L 

1. The Oonrt m«0ts. — The High Court of Justice ap- 
pointed by the "Eump" Parliament to try Charles the 
First consisted of one hundred and fifty members. The 




Tlie Trial of Cliarles 1. 



Lord President was John Bradshaw, a cousin of the great 
poet Milton, who himself belonged to the party of Crom- 
weU, On the 20th of January 1649, the Court proceeded 
ill solemn state to Westminster Hall, Bradshaw at their 
head, the sword and mace before him. The President 
took liis seat in a chair of crimBon velvet. To tlic right 
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and left, on seats of scarlet cloth, sat the members of the 
Court — only sixty-nine attended — and at the two wings, 
right and left, were posted bodies of men-at-arms. The 
king was carried to the hall in a sedan-chair, between two 
ranks of soldiers. 

2. The Ehig comes. — ^When the names of the members 
of the Court had been called over, the President said, 
" Mr Sergeant, bring in the prisoner." The king appeared, 
surrounded by a guard of thirty-two officers, imder the 
command of Colonel Hacker. A chair of crimson velvet 
had -been set for him at the bar. He stood beside his 
chair, cast a long and steady look at the Court, then at 
his guard, then at the crowd that filled the hall, lastly 
at his judges once more, and then slowly took his seat. 
Perfect stiUness reigned in the hall. Charles did not 
remove his hat, nor did the members of the Court. 

3. The E^ing is called on to plead. — Bradshaw rose at 
once, and said : " Charles Stewart, King of England, the 
Commons of England, met in Parliament, have taken 
notice of the late shedding of blood, , have fixed upon 
you as the author of it, and have therefore resolved to 
bring you to trial before this Court. The charge will now 
be read." The Attorney-General, Coke, rose to speak ; but 
the king exclaimed, " Silence ! " and tapped him on the 
shoulder with his cana The head of the cane fell off, 
and at the sight a short spasm passed over the worn 
features of the unhappy king. When the charge was 
read, in which he was accused of being a " tyrant and a 
traitor," he laughed in the face' of the Court. " Sir," said 
Bradshaw to the king, "you have heard the charge; the 
Court awaits your answer." 

4. The E^ing refiises to plead. — In reply to this chal- 
lenge, Charles rose and said: "I wonder for what cause 
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you have met me here. But lately I was in the Isle of 
Wight, and honourable gentlemen, both lords and com- 
mons, came to me and talked about a treaty of peace; 
and the treaty was all but completed and ready for sign- 
ing. But I have been hurried from that place and 
brought hither. I should like to know by what author- 
ity — I mean, what lawful power; for there are many 
unlawful powers, such as those of highwaymen. I desire 
to know this, I say, before I answer your charge." 

Bradshaw. "We have already told you by what 
authprity you have been brought here ; and if you had 
been pleased to pay attention to the Court, you would 
have known. We are here to-day acting in the name 
of the people of England." 

The King. "No, sir; I deny this." 

Bradshaw. "If you object to the lawfulness of the 
Court, I must let you know that any such objection will 
be entirely useless. You must plead, or the Court will 
look upon you as confessing the charge." 

The King. " I tell you England never was an elective 
kingdom. Let me know by what authority I am called 
here. There is Colonel Cobbett ; ask him. He will tell 
you it was by force that he brought me from the Isle of 
Wight. I see no lords here ; where are the lords, that 
alone should have power to try their king 1 " 

Bradshaw. " Sir, the Court requires from you a distinct 
answer." 

The King. "And I tell you this Court is no court before 
which a king can be tried It has been appointed by a 
Parliament which is not a Parliament. A true Parliament 
consists of King, Lords, and Commons ; was it such a 
Parliament that appointed this Court 1 It is neither my 
opinion nor yours that can decide." 
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Bradshaw. "Very well, sir. The Court has heard 
what you have to say. Take away the prisoner. This 
Court stands adjourned till Monday next." 

5. The Next Step. — The Court retired, and the king 
left with his guard. As he rose, he looked at the great 
sword of state that lay upon the table. Pointing to it 
with his cane, he said, " I do not fear that." Shouts of 
" Justice ! justice ! " rose from the soldiers ; but by far 
the greater number cried, "God save the king! God 
save your Majesty ! " At the next sitting of the Court 
the President rose and said: "Sir, this Court sits here 
by the supreme authority of the English people — ^by the 
authority of the English Commons assembled in Parlia- 
ment, to whom you and your ancestors are and always 
have been responsible. Neither you nor any one else 
will be allowed to question the lawfulness of this Court." 

The King. " By your favour, sir, show me one prece- 
dent." 

Bradshaw {angrily). " Sir, we do not sit here to answer 
your questions. Plead to the charge — gnilty, or not 

guilty?" 

The King. "You have not heard my reasons." 

Bradshaw. " Sir, you have no reasons to give against 
the right of the highest court in the land." 

The King. "Show me this right." 

Bradshaw. " Sir, we show it to you here. It is the 
Commons of England. Sergeant, take away the prisoner ! " 
The king turned suddenly to the people in the hall and 
exclaimed, "You see how the King of England suffers 
in not being allowed to give his reasons ! " And a cry 
arose from almost all parts of the chamber, "God save 
the king ! " 
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oom-plet'-ed, finished. 

aii-thor'-it-7, power. 

oon-fes'-dng the charge, admitting 

that you are guilty. 
ad-Jonmed', put ofif till another day. 



sn-preme' an-thor'-it-y, power which 

is highest. 
as-sem'-bled, met together. 
pre'-ced-ent, a like thing happening 

before. 



Maoe, a metal staff, carried as a sign of authority. 



10.— THE TRIAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST.— II. 

1. The Third Sitting. — ^At the next sitting of the Court 
there were the same scenes, — ^the same wrangling and quar- 
relling, the same demand on the part of the king, the same 
refusal on the part of the Court. The officers and soldiers 
shouted " Justice ! Execution ! " the people replied with 
cries of " God save the king ! " When the Court rose and 
the king was leaving, a soldier of the guard called out, 
" God bless you, sir ! " The king thanked him, hut his 
officer struck him with his cane. " Sir," said Charles, 
"me thinks the punishment exceedeth the offence." 

2. The Last Sitting. — After this the Court met several 
times ; but resolved that the king should not again be 
brought before them imtil he came to receive sentence. 
Thirty-two witnesses were called; and the Court sat in 
private, and with closed doors. All agreed that the king 
should be condemned as a " tyrant, traitor, murderer, and 
enemy to the English people." . . . On the 27th the Court 
met in public to pronounce sentence. The names were 
called, and when the clerk came to Fairfax, the voice of 
a woman in the gallery rose clear and shrill — " He has too 
much sense to be here ! " When the king entered, the 
soldiers shouted more angrily than ever — " Execution ! 
Justice ! Execution ! " The people were awed and 
silent. " Sir," said the king to Bradshaw, before taking 
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his seat, " I shall ask leave to speak a word ; and I hope 
you will be so good as not to interrupt me ! " 

Bradshaw. " You shall answer in your turn : first listen 
to the Court ! " 

The King. " Sir, by your favour, I desire to be heard. 
It is but a word. An immediate judgment . . ." 

Bradshaw. " Sir, you shall be heard in good time : you 
must first hear the Court ! " 

The King. " Sir, I desire ... I wish . . . what I 
have to say relates to what the Court is, I think, about to 
pronounce. ... It is not easy, sir, to recall a rash and 
ugly judgment . . ." 

Bradshaw. "You will be heard, sir, before judgment 
is passed. Till then you must not speak." 

3. Lady Fairfax — The king became calmer when he 
heard this, and then President Bradshaw went on : " Gen- 
tlemen, the prisoner at the bar has been brought before 
this Court to answer to the charge of high treason and 
other great crimes, brought against him in the name of the 
people of England " 

" It's a lie 1 Not one half of them ! " cried the same 
voice that had spoken at the name of Fairfax. " Where 
are the people of England? Oliver Cromwell is a traitor!" 
All eyes were turned to the gallery. The speaker was Lady 
Fairfax. A great hubbub and noise arose, and the soldiers 
did not find it very easy work to repress it. Bradshaw then 
went on to declare that the Court was quite willing to hear 
the prisoner's defence, provided he was willing to admit 
the lawfulness of the Court. 

4. The Eing^s Demand. — To this the king replied : " I 
ask to be heard in the Painted Chambers, by the Lords 
and Commons, on a proposal which is of far greater im- 
portance to the peace of the country than to my own life." 
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The Court was at a loss what to do ; Charles asked again and 
again, more and more urgently, to be heard; the soldiers 
round him insulted and railed at him — some lit their pipes 
and blew the smoke towards his face, others laughed and 
joked aloud. The king was almost beside himself. " Hear 
me ! hear me ! " he cried in passionate and appealing 
tones ; but the shouts of " Justice ! Execution ! " drowned 
his voice. The Court retired to consult together; and 
when they returned, Bradshaw declared to the king that 
they could not agree to his proposal. Charles was terribly 
overcome, and kept entreating that he might be heard. 

5. The Sentence. — " Sir," said Eradshaw, " if you have 
nothing more to say, we shall proceed to sentence." " Sir, 
I have nothing more to say," replied the king ; " but I 
desire that what I have said may be written down." The 
clerk read the sentence. When he had done, Bradshaw 
rose and said : " The sentence now read and published is 
the act, sentence, judgment, and resolution of the whole 
Court." All the members of the Court stood up in their 
places, to show that they agreed with this statement. The 
king's calmness and courage gave way. " Will you hear 
me a word, sir ] " he cried. " Sir," replied Bradshaw, " you 
are not to be heard after the sentence." " 'No, sir ! " ex- 
claimed the king. " No, sir, by your favour," replied the 
President ; " guards, withdraw your prisoner ! " Charles 
could not believe it. He struggled to speak : "I may 
speak after the sentence ! — By your favour, sir ! — I may 

speak after the sentence ! — Ever ! — By your favour " 

" Hold ! " shouted Bradshaw, and made a sign to the 
guards. But the king went on, with ever-growing passion 
and entreaty, " The sentence, sir ! — I say, sir, — I do " 

6. Charles leaves the Court. — Again Bradshaw shouted 
" Hold ! " and the king was taken out of Court. " I am 

D 
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not suffered to speak," he said, as he was going ; " think 
what justice other people may expect ! " The soldiers 
pushed and hustled him to his sedan-chair; some shouted 
at him the grossest insults ; some threw their lighted pipes 
at him ; some blew the smoke of their coarse tobacco in 
liis face ; all cried aloud, " Justice ! Execution ! Justice ! 
Execution ! " It was a cruel sight. The troops lined 
each side of the road ; but in front of the shops, at every 
door, every window, stood crowds of people, most of them 
sOent and awe-stricken, some praying for the king, and 
a few crying " God save your Majesty ! " 



wnuig'-Iliig, diapnting. 
AX-ceed'-eth is greater tliE 
prc»-n(nuic» give fortli. 



re-caU', to withdnv. 
nr'-gaot-lr, oimestly. 
pu'-Bioa-ate, full at feeling. 




FnneralofCharleBl. 
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FUNERAL OF CHARLES THE FIRST, AT NIGHT, 
IN ST GEORGE'S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

1. The castle clock had tolled midnight ; 

With mattock and with spade, 
And silent, by the torches' light, 
His corse in earth we laid. 

2. The cofl&n bore his name, that those 

Of other years might know. 
When earth its secrets should disclose, 
Whose bones were laid below. 

3. " Peace to the dead '' no children sung, 

Slow pacing up the nave ; 
No prayers were read, no knell was rung. 
As deep we dug his grave. 

4. We only heard the winter's wind. 

In many a sullen gust. 
As o'er the open grave inclined 
We murmured, " Dust to dust ! " 

5. A moonbeam from the arches' height, 

Streamed as we placed the stone ; 
The long aisles started into light. 
And all the windows shone. 

6. We laid the broken marble floor, — 

No name, no trace appears, — 
And when we closed the sounding door. 
We thought of him with tears. 

W. L. EcrK\ss.. 
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mat'-tock, a kind of pick-axe, having 
the ends flattened out instead of 
pointed. 



dlB-close', lay hare ; oi>en to view, 
knell, the tolling of the funeral bell, 
in-clined', bent over. ^ 



Kaye, the middle i>art or body of the church, as distinguished from the wings 
or aisles. 



11.— THE COMMONWEALTH. 
1649-1660.-11 years. 

1. The Commonwealtli. — England was now without a 
king. Nor was there any House of Lords ; and what re- 
mained of the House of Commons numbered only eighty 
members. A Council of State, with Bradshaw as its Presi- 
dent, was appointed to carry on the work of the country. 

2. Cromwell in Ireland, 1649. — The Eoyalist Party 
was still, however, very strong in Ireland ; and Cromwell 
was sent over with a small but well-disciplined army to 
break down their power. He made short work of his 
opponents. K, when he had summoned a town to sur- 
render, he met with a refusal, he carried the town by storm, 
and put to death every man found with arms in his hands. 
Sometimes, too, in the bloody strife and confusion, priests, 
women, and children were cut down by the infuriated 
soldiers ; and the streets of these unhappy towns ran with 
blood. 

3. Cromwell in Scotland, 1650. — The Scotch had taken 
the side of the young Prince of Wales, and had crowned 
him King of Scotland at Scone. Cromwell marched 
north, crossed the Tweed, and met the Scottish army on 
the east coast, near the town of Dunbar. The Scottish 
army, under General David Leslie, held the hills, and 

Cromwell was hemmed in between them and the sea. 
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Crom'well was about to make a rasli attempt to break 
through the Scottish lines, when, to his great joy, he saw 
them leave their strong position on the rising ground, and 
come to offer him battle on tlio plain. His Puritan 
troops marched slowly and solemnly to battle, chanting 
the Paalm, "Let God arise, and let His enemies bo scat- 
tered ! " The Scotch were beaten at the first onset ; and, 
so complete was the rout, that the battle afterwards went 
by the name of Dunbar Drove. It was fought in 1650, 
on what Cromwell called his " fortunate day "^the 3d of 
September. ■ 




Chules II hiding in tbe Oak tree 



i. Cromwell In England, 1651.— ^The young Prince 
Charles, in tlie course of tlie next year, brought together 
the fragments of the Scottish army, slipped past Crom- 
well, and marched into England by tlio west. Cromwell 
made all liaate after him, came up with hint on Sopteni- 
hcr 3d, near the city of "WorooBter, and broke up his army 
into flying fragments. This complete victory Cromwell 
was wont to call his " crowning mercy," Charlua liiaisali 
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fled ; hid in a pollard oak, since known as " The Royal 
Oak ; " and at length escaped to France. 

5. War with Holland, 1652. — In the year 1652 a war 
broke out with Holland. It was, of course, a naval war ; 
and Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, at first successful, 
cniised up and down the Channel with a broom at his 
mast-head, to show that he meant to sweep the English 
completely from off the high seas. But, the year after, 
Blake, — one of the greatest of our English admirals — met 
and attacked liim off Cape La Hogue,^ and the issue of 
the battle was a complete victory for the English. Van 
Tromp was killed in the battle; and the States-General 
of Holland had to sue for peace. 

6. The Long Parliament dismissed. — ^The Eump of 
the Long Parliament was not managing the affairs of the 
nation with any great amoimt of either justice or success. 
The ordinary attendance at the House of Commons was 
only fifty; and Cromwell one day walked down to the 
House, with three hundred soldiers at his back, dismissed 
the Speaker and the members, told one of his men — ^point- 
ing to the mace — to " take away that bauble ! " locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. 



dis'-cip-lined, trained. 
op-po'-nentB, enemies. 
Bur-ren'-der, to give up. 
in-fa'-ri-at^d, maddened. 



poU'-ard, with the top cut off. 
bue, heg. 

at-ten'-dance, number of members 
present. 
bau'-ble, a useless thing. 



Dunbar is a small town near the entrance to the Fii-th of Forth. 
Fortunate day. On that day, the 3d of September, Cromwell won the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester ; and on that day he died. 



1 Pronounced La Oag. 
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12.— THE PBOTECTOBATE AND THE 
RESTORATION. 

1. The Lord Protector, 1653.— On the 16tli of Decem- 
ber 1653, Cromwell, by the advice of his Council, took 
upon himself the title of Lord 
Protector of the Commoa- 
wealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. He was now at 
tlie height of his great pon er and 
widespread influence He was 
respected at home , and bis very 
name was dreaded abroad. 

2. CromweU'fl Three Parlla- 
its. — Cromwell did not agree 

well with any one of his Parliaments. His second Par- 
liament advised him to take the title of King, and to 
create a House of Lords, He took the latter part of this 
advice, but rejected the former. His House of Lords, 
however, was even more of a failure than the House of 
Commons. When his third Parliament met, it set to 
work to quarrel with hia now House of Lords ; no business 
was done ; and it, too, was dismissed. 

3. The Death of Cromwell, 1658.— Worn out by work, 
wearied by pain, sorrow, and anxiety, the strong spirit of 
the great soldier-statesman departed from this world on 
hia "fortunate day" of September 3d. A mighty storm 
of wind, tearing roofs from houses, and throwing down 
the mightiest giants of the forest, swept over the land ; 
and, in the midst of it, the stem soul of Cromwell passed 
gently away. He died at the age of ftfty-niiie. 
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4. Blchard Orimivell, 1658-59. — Cromwell, before hia 
death, had named liis eldest son, Hiohard, as his suc- 
cessor. But Eicliard was far from being a man strong 
enough to cope with the troubled times, and with the eager 
conflict of hostile parties. He retired into private life, 
spent his days as a country gentleDiaD, and died at the 
ripe age of eighty-five. The Eoyallsts, who were rising 
into ]H>wer, left him alone in his retirement ; gave him. no 
trouble; but spoke of him in a kindly way — generally 
under the nickname of " Tumble-down Dick." 

5. Oeneral Monk-^The English army in Scotland was 
commanded by General Monk— an able, sOent, resolute 




man — who, on the news of tho retirement of Eichard 
Cromwell, at once marched south upon London. On 
reaching that city, lie at once declared for a " Free Parlia- 
ment" TIio Eump was brought back ; but it only issued 
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orders for the summoning of a new House of Commons, 
and at once proceeded to dissolve itself. 

6. The Bestoration, 1660. — The new House of Commons 
now met ; the old House of Lords came back to their own 
chamber ; and every part of the old English Constitution 
seemed complete, except that there was no king. Charles 
was living in Holland at this time ; and messengers were 
sent to invite him home, to come to London, and " to take 
his own again." He was only too glad to come. Every 
one seemed delighted to see him; and he became the 
favourite of the country from the first moment he stepped 
on shore. " It is certainly my own fault that I did not 
come back before," he said, smiling; "for I have seen 
nobody to-day who did not protest that he had always 
wished for my return." 



Com'-mon-wealth, common weal ; 

common good, that is, a republic. 
re-ject'-ed, threw away. 



re-tire'-ment, life away from public 

matters, 
res'-ol-ute, determined. 



STun'-mon-ing, calling together. 

Nickname. The word nickname is a corrupt form of the term eJcename, which 
means a name added to eke it out. .^n ekename has become a nicknanie ; the 
letter n having stuck to the wrong wonl. 

(General Monk, an able military commander, fought in the Netherlands and 
in Scotland and Ireland on the side of Charles. On his return from Ireland he 
fonght against the Parliamentary forces, but was taken prisoner, and was only 
released on condition of his accepting a command under the Parliament. He 
was created Duke of Albemarle by Charles II. 

The Rump, the remaining part of the Long Parliament. 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE.— I. 

1. I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 

And tamed the Lindsays' pride; 
But never have I told thee yet 
. How the great Marquis died. 4 

2. They brought him to the Watergate, 

Hard bound with hempen span. 
As though they held a lion there. 

And not a fenceless man. 8 

They set him high upon a cart — 

The hangman rode below — 
They drew his hands behind his back. 

And bared his noble brow. 1 2 

Then, as a hound when slipped from leash. 

They cheered the common throng. 
And blew the note with yell and shout. 

And bade him pass along. 16 

3. But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high. 
So noble was his manly front, 

So calm his steadfast eye ; — 20 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 

And each man held his breath, 
For well they knew the hero's soul 

Was face to face with death. 24 

And then a mournful shudder 

Through all the people crept. 
And some that came to scoff at him 

Now turned aside and wept. 28 
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4. But onwards — always onwards, 

In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant laboured, 

Till it reached the house of doom. 32 

Then as the Graeme looked upwards, 

He saw the ugly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold — 

The master-fiend Argyle ! 36 

5. The Marquis gazed a moment, 

And nothing did he say, 
But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale. 

And he turned his eyes away. 40 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 

" Back, coward, from thy place ! 
For seven long years thou hast not dared 

To look him in the face." 44 



fence'-loBB, defenceless. ; com'-mon throng, the connuuii 

hemp'-en span, a rope made of hemp. ! people. 
leaah, the slip-line by which hounds | pag'-eant, a passing show, 
are held. I ghast'-ly, white as that of a ghost. 

Saz'-on, English. 

James Graham, lifarquis of Montrose, was at first an ardent supporter of 
the Covenanters, and took a leading part in tlie drawing up of the National 
Covenant Soon afterwards he went over to the king's side, and was by 
Charles I. appointed Captain-general of the forces in Scotland. He was 
defeated by General Leslie at Fhiliphaugh in 1645, after which he fled to tlie 
Continent. After Charles's execution he returned with an army, but was 
defeated, given up to Leslie in Edinburgh, and executed in 1650. 

ffigh upon a cart. In order that Montrose might be seen better on his way 
to execution, he was placed on a high chair in the cart 

Pale and wan. " He looked so resigned and noble, that certain women who 
had lost their husbands and sons in the wars, and who were hired to stone him, 
were so much moved that their curses turned to tears and prayers." 

Honae of doom, the Parliament House in Edinburgh, where sentence was 
to be pronounced. 

Archibald Campbell, Marquis of Aigyle, commanded the Covenanting 
armies sent against Montrose, for whose head he offered £20,000. He was at 
the Restoration charged with high treason, and beheaded in Edinbur^lL Iw \<^\« 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE.— II. 

1. They brought him in : they placed him next 

"Within the solemn hall, 
Where once the Scottish kings were throned 

Amidst their nobles alL 4 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 

On that polluted floor, 
And perjured traitors filled the place 

Where good men sate before. 8 

With savage glee came Warristoun, 

To read the murderous doom ; 
And then uprose the great Montrose 

In the middle of the room. 12 

2. " Now by my faith as belted knight. 

And by the name I bear, 
And by the bright Saint Andrew's Cross 

That waves above us there ; 16 

Yea, by a greater, mightier oath — 

And oh that such should be ! — 
By that dark stream of royal blood 

That lies 'twixt you and me — 20 

I have not sought in battle-field 

A wreath of such renown. 
Nor dared I hope on my dying day 

To win the martyr's crown ! 24 

3. " There is a chamber far away 

Where sleep the good and brave. 
But a better place ye have named for mo 

Tlian by my father's grave. 28 
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For truth and right, 'gainst treason's might, 

This hand hath always striven, 
And ye raise it up for a witness still 

In the eye of earth and heaven. 32 

Then nail my head on yonder tower — 

Give every town a Hmb— 
And God who made shall gather them : 

I go from you to Him ! " 36 



Bor-emn, quiet and causing awe. 
poMut'-ed, stained ; defiled. 
per'-jured person, one who has sworn 

a false oath, 
'twixt, betwixt; between. 



wreath, a crown of leaves or flowers 
placed on the head of a conqueror. 

re-no wn', fame. 

mar'-t3rr, one who suffers for his be- 
liefs or for his faith. 



ArcMbald Johnston of Warristoun was a deadly enemy of Montrose, and 
was a cruel and feitldess man. He was executed eleven years afterwards ; and, 
in contrast to Montrose, when his sentence was pronounced "he fell upon his 
face, roaring, and with tears entreated them to pity him." 

Belted knight. When any person was made a knight, spurs were buckled 
on his heels and the sword-belt fastened round his waist. The sword-belt was 
therefore one of the distinguishing features of a knight. 

St Andrew's Cross. St Andrew is the patron saint of Scotland, as St Geoi^e 
is of England and St Patrick of Ireland. When a Scotchman swore by St 
Andrew, it was one of his most sacred oaths. The Cross is shaped not like the 
St George's Cross, but like the letter X. 

There is a chamber. He means the family vault, where all his ancestors are 
buried. 

Then nail my head, &c. His sentence gave forth that his head was to be 
fixed up in Edinbiu^h ; one hand in Perth, the other in Stirling ; one leg in 
Aberdeen, the other in Glasgow. 

And Gk>d who made shall gather them. At the Restoration, the different 
parts of his body were recovered, and buried in Edinburgh with great 
solenmity. 
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1. The morning dawned full darkly, 
The rain came flashing down, 
And the jagged streak of the levin bolt 
Lit up the gloomy toAvn. 
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Tlie thunder crashed across the heaven : 

The fatal hour was come ; 
Yet aye broke in, with muffled beat, 

The 'larum of the drum. 8 

There was madness on the earth below 

And anger in the sky, 
And young and old, and rich and poor, 

Came forth to see him die. — 12 

One last long peal of thunder — 

The clouds are cleared away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 

Amidst the dazzling day. 16 

2. " He is coming ! he is coming ! " 

Like a bridegroom from his room. 
Came the hero from his prison 

To the scaffold and the doom. 20 

There was glory on his forehead. 

There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walked to battle 

More proudly than to die. 24 

There was colour in his visage. 

Though the cheeks of all were wan ; 
And they marvelled as they saw him pass — 

That great and goodly man 1 28 

3. He mounted up the scaffold, 

And he turned him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people. 

So he might not speak aloud. 32 

4. A beam of light fell o'er him, 

JAke a glory round the shriven. 
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And he climbed the lofty ladder 

As it were the path to heaven. 36 

Then came a flash from out the cloud, 

And a stunning thunder-roll ; 
And no man dared to look aloft, 

For fear was on every souL 40 

There was another heavy sound, 

A hush and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky — 

The work of death was done ! 44 

W. K Aytoun. 



lev'-in, lightning. 
Ins'-tre, brightness. 



vis'-age, face, 
mar'-veUed, wondered. 



shriv'-en, pardoned for sins. 



Dared not tmst the people,— dared not allow him to speak, for fear he 
should rouse the people to rescue him. 
Lofty ladder. The scaffold was thirty feet high. 



13.— CROMWELL AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

1. The Bump. — The small body of men that still re- 
mained over from the Long Parliament continued to 
sit as a House, and to manage the affairs of the country. 
Their numbers had dwindled sadly; and in general not 
more than fifty attended the sittings of the House. 
Cromwell and his officers wished to see a much larger 
Parliament — a Parliament that would more amply and 
more fairly represent the interests and wishes of the 
country ; but there was a dispute between the Rump 
and them as to how this increase should be managed. 
The sitting members attempted to hurry a Bill through 
the House, and to make it law that those who then had 
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seats should retain them, and not be obliged to go to 
the country for re -election. They tried to hurry on 
this Bill, so that it might be passed without Cromwell's 
knowing of it. 

2. Cromwell interferes. — A friend brought to Crom- 
well the news of this shameful haste and double-dealing 
of the Parliament. A dark and angry cloud settled on 
his brow, and silent wrath flamed in his eyes. He 
ordered a troop of three hundred musketeers to march 
down to the House ; and he himself hastened thither 
along with some of his friends. He went quietly into 
the House, and took his seat in his usual place as 
member. He was dressed in plain black clothes and 
grey worsted stockings ; and for some time he sat listen- 
ing in silence to the debate. When the question was 
put to the House, tlmt this Bill do noto pasSy he whis- 
pered to General Harrison, "This is the time, — I must 
do it ! " rose, put off his hat, and began to speak. 

3. Cromwell's Speech. — At first he spoke of the good 
things this Parliament had done for the nation, and 
praised it warmly; but very soon he began to change 
his tone, and to speak of the delays they had been mak- 
ing, their acts of injustice, their favouring their friends, 
and other things of the same sort. Presently his lan- 
guage became more and more plain and unmistakable, 
more and more severe. Sir Peter Wentworth rose to 
order, and said : " Mr Speaker, this is very strange lan- 
guage; the walls of this House have never listened to 
language such as this ! " Upon this Cromwell fairly lost 
his temper. " Come ! come ! " he cried, " we have had 
enough of this ; I will put an end to your prating ! " 
Then, putting on his hat, he shouts : "It is not fit that 
you should sit here any longer ! You have sat here too 
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long for any good you have been doing. You must now 
make room for better men ! Call them in 1 " he added, 
sharply, to Harrison. 

4. The Soldiers enter. — The door opens ; some twenty 
or thirty musketeers enter, in steel caps and doublets of 
thick buff leather, and with loaded firelocks stand on the 
floor of the House, ready for orders. " You call your- 
selves a Parliament ! " continues Cromwell ; " you are no 
Parliament ; I say you are no Parliament ! Begone ! 
Give way to lionester men ! " He walked up and down 
the floor of the House, growling, stamping, and giving 
his orders. The members are all on their feet, staring, 
talking to each other, shouting, imcertain what to do : 
such a scene was never before witnessed in any House 
of Commons. " Fetch him down ! " shouted Cromwell 
to Harrison, pointing to the Speaker. The Speaker 
remained quietly in his chair. General Harrison told 
him to come down ; but Lenthall kept his seat. "Take 
him, I say ! " roared Cromwell. Harrison plucked the 
Speaker's go^vn, and said, "I will lend you a hand;" 
and the Speaker, seeing resistance quite useless, came 
do^vn at once. 

5. " Take away that Bauble ! " — Stamping up and 
down in his fury, Cromwell's eye fell on the mace which 
was lying on the table — " the sacred mace " that was and 
is carried before the Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and he called to the soldiers, "What shall we do with 
this bauble 1 Here, take it away ! " Over and over 
again, while the House was emptying, and the members 
going away silent, but with the different passions of 
astonishment, fear, indignation, or disgust painted on 
their faces, he kept repeating : " It is you that have 
forced me to this ! I have sought the Lord night and 

E 
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day, that He would rather slay me than put me on the 
domg of this work ! " 

6. The Close. — The Rump Parliament was at an end — 
to appear only once more, after the death of Cromwell. 
The members " went very softly — softly as a dream ; " no 
one but themselves regretted this miserable end; "we 
did not hear a dog bark at their going," said Cromwell 
to a friend, some time after. All the parliamentary 
papers were seized; the door was locked; and the key 
and mace were carried away by an officer. Kext day 
a crowd gathered round the door of the House. They 
were reading a placard which had been put up during 
the night by some Royalist; and on the placard was 
printed in large letters : — 

"THIS HOUSE TO LET UNFURNISHED." 



dwin'-dled, become less. 
am' -ply, largely. 
rep-re-sent', correspond to. 
un-mia-tak'-a-ble, that cannot 
mistaken. 



be 



pra'-ting, talking without a purpose, 
doub'-let, a thick leatlieni jacket, 
as-ton'-isli-ment, wonder, 
in-dig-na'-tion, anger. 
re-gret'-ted, were soiTy for. 



Colonel Harrison was one of the members of the High Court of Justice ap- 
pointed to try the king. He was the son of a butcher, but rose by his bravery 
to be colonel in the Parliamentary anny. He was one of those executed in 
1660. 

William Lenthall, an English lawyer, became Speaker of the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640. At the Restoration he received a pardon fi-om Charles II. 



14.— CHARLES THE SECOND.— I. 
1660-1685.— /?e/fif/?e(/ 25 years. 

1. The Merry Monaxck — Charles II. entered London 

on the 29th of May 1660; and many ardent Royalists, 

gJad to see their king and royal master home again, in 
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their joy and enthusiasm drank his liealth iipon their 
knees. It is said that, ivhen the king landed at Dover, 
there was hardly one person in the \a8t crowd tliat met 
him who did not 
weep for joy Bon 
fires blazed , bells 
jangled , and, from 
the day of hia land 
mg to his Loronntion, 
there was such a 
merry making, feast 
ing, and drinking of 
healths as had never 
before been seen m 
this realm of Eng 
land People felt it 
was " Merrj Eng 
land" once more, 
and that the stem 
rule of the Ptiritana wa 
so fond of a laugh, and 




Charles 



[one. Tim king, moreover, was 
given to the society of gay and 
amusing people, that ho went among his new subjects by 
the namo of the Merry Monarch. 

2. The Kegicidea. — Those persons who had been mem- 
bers of the High Court of Justice that had been appointed 
to try Charles I., and who had sentenced him to deatli, 
were now called Segicides, or Slayers of the King. These 
men were arrested and ]nit upon their trial. Ten of them 
were condemned to death ; nineteen were imprisoned for 
life ; and tlie rest contrived to escape to the Continent. 
The bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton (Cromwell's 
son-in-law), were taken from their tombs in Westminster 
Abbey, and hung in chains on the comnioii. gi.Ll<i-«% sA. 
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Tyburn Gate, where the Marble Arch now stands. The 
bodies hung for a whole day, amid the gibes and jeers of 
the populace, and were then buried at the foot of the 
gallows, among the remains of the worst criminals — such 
as robbers, murderers, and highwaymen. 

3. The Act of Uniformity. — The first Parliament of 
Charles IL, which was strongly Royalist, passed several 
Acts against the comfort and dignity of the sects that 
did not agree with the prevalent Churcli practices. One 
of these Acts was the Act of Uniformity, which com- 
pelled every clergyman to use the Common Prayer Book 
just as it was, without alteration or omission. Two thou- 
sand clergymen — ^many of them old and infirm men — left 
their livings and their houses, and went out to begin the 
world again, rather than obey this tyrannical law. 

4. The Five-Mile Act. — Another cruel Act was the 
Five-Mile Act, which forbade those clergymen who had 
not obeyed the Act of Uniformity to teach in schools, or 
to live within five miles of any town. ... By these and 
other laws many of the Puritans suffered great and cruel 
hardships. One, the famous John Bunyan, who wrote 
the * Pilgrim's Progress,' was kept in Bedford jail for 
more than twelve years, because he refused to go to church, 
or to stop preaching and praying in public. Another 
well-knoAvn Puritan was John Milton, one of England's 
greatest poets, — the author of 'Paradise Lost.' He had 
been Latin Secretary during the Commonwealth, but he 
was now old, blind, and almost friendless ; and he spent 
the latter years of his life in writing a beautiful poem 
about Samson, in which, while describing the sorrows 
and hardships of the blind and captive hero — now the 
prisoner of the Philistines, and 

''Eyeless, in Gaza, at t\\e mill Nvvth slaves," — 
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he told in strong and plain language the sad story of his 
own weary, miserable, and neglected old age. 

5. The Marriage of Charles. — Two years after he came 
to the throne, Charles married Katharine of Braganza — a 
young lady of the royal house of Portugal. This prin- 
cess brought him in marriage, as a dowry, the sum of 
£350,000, the fortress of Tangiers in the north of Africa, 
and the beautiful island of Bombay, with its fine harbour, 
on the west coast of India. 

6. The Great Plague, 1665. — The terrible malady known 
as The Plague is a disease which has its source in the 
East ; and it has several times visited this country. In 
the fourteenth century it was generally called " The Black 
Death ; " or, more simply and effectually, " The Death." 
But The Great Plague, which broke out in London in 
1665, was the most terrible and fatal visitation that had 
ever come to our island. The drainage of London was 
very bad ; the streets were narrow, and the houses close 
and overhanging the streets; and seldom did a breath 
of air disturb or disperse the bad smells that prevailed 
in almost every part of the city. The spring and summer 
of 1665 had been very hot and very dry. ... At the 
coming of the Plague, the king and his Court fled ; and 
even the doctors and the clergy made their way with 
aU speed into the country. The poor people who could 
not get away died by thousands. !N^ot a sound was heard 
in the death-doomed city but the rumble of the dead- 
cart ; not a voice but the hoarse cry of the buriers, " Bring 
out your dead ! Bring out your dead ! " . . . In six 
months more than one hundred thousand persons had 
been cut off. 

7. The Great Pire, 1666.— The year after the Plague, 
another terrible disaster befell the great city of Lowdov^. 
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A fire broke out on the night of the 2d of September 
1666. The weather had been for some time very dry and 
hot ; most of the London houses were of wood j a steady 
strong east wind was blowing. The houses burned like 
paper. No power could arrest the progress of the flames. 
The whole city, from east to west, and from north to 
south, was wrapped in what a writer who was then living 
calls " a most horrid, malicious, and bloody flame." All 
the churches and public buildings were destroyed, and 
more than thirteen thousand private houses. Old St 
Paul's, the largest cathedral in England, perished in this 
terrible fire. 

8. The Dutch in the Medway, 1667. — The year after 
the Great Fire of London, a third disaster fell upon the 
people of England. We were at war with the Dutch ; 
Parliament had voted money for the fleets ; but Charles 
got hold of a good deal of this money, and put it in his 
own pocket, and in the pockets of his friends. The 
Dutch finding the coast unguarded, sailed up the Thames 
and into, the Medway. They burnt all the vessels they 
met, captured the Eoyal Charles — one of the finest vessels 
in the English navy — and took her home as a trophy. 



ar'-dent, very loyal, 
en-thu'-si-asm, great joy. 
con-trived', managed. 
prev'-al-ent prac'-tic-es, the ways of 

doing common at the time, 
uni-for'-ini-ty, sameness. 



al-ter^'-tion, change. 
cap'-tive, iipprisoned. 
dow'-ry, the marriage portion given to 

a bride. 
mal'-ad-y, disease. 
dis-perse', to drive away. 



Continent. The mainland of Europe is always called so. 

Bradahaw was President of the High Court of Justice. 

Tyburn Gate stood on the outskirts of London, and was the place where all 
the common felons were hanged. 

Beautiful poem. The poem referred to is " Samson Agonistes." 

Portugal, a small country to the west of Spain. 

Tangiers, a fortified seaport in Morocco, almost opposite Gibraltar. It now 
supplies the garrison in Gibraltar with provisions. 
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15.— CHAKLES THE SECOND.— II. 
1660-1685.— /?e/fir/?e(/ 25 years. 

1. How Chaxles lived. — The Merry Monarch did not 
care much for the good of his kingdom ; his only care was 
to be comfortable and gay, and so to rule that he should 
"not have to set out on his travels again." His chief 
object in life was to get money ; and his chief pleasure 
was to spend it. He paid nobody, and he owed every- 
body. He lavished presents on his friends and favourites, 
while his servants went without their wages, and were in 
some cases nearly starving. Some of his servants were 
not paid wages for three or four years at a time. Charles 
pocketed the wages of his sailors, and gave them tickets 
or promises to pay. Many deserted to the Dutch ; and 
when they met their countrymen on the Thames shouted 
to them, " We used to have to fight for tickets ; now we 
fight for silver dollars ! '' 

2. The Secret Treaty of Dover, 1670.— The power of 
the great French king, Louis XIV., was growing to such 
a height on the Continent, that an alliance, called the 
Triple Alliance, was formed against him. This Triple 
Alliance included England, HoUand and Sweden. But, 
even at the very time when this alliance existed, Charles 
made with Louis a treaty, which is known as the Secret 
Treaty of Dover. By this treaty — a treaty made without 
the knowledge of his Ministers — Charles was to aid Louis 
in a war against the Dutch, for which he was to receive 
£300,000, and have the aid of thirty French ships. If, 
further, Charles should openly declare himself a Eoman 
Cathohc, he was to receive from the French king a pen- 
sion of £200,000 a -year. Although Charles did nai 
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openly declare himself a Eoman Catholic, yet, throughout 
the rest of his life, he every now and again received sums 
of money as presents from the powerful King of France. 

3. The Passing of the Test Act, 1673. — In the year 
1672, the king's brother, the Duke of York, who was the. 
heir to the throne, was publicly received into the Eoman 
Catholic Church. This alarmed most of the people of 
England, who were Protestants. The year after, when 
Parliament met, it passed a bill called the Test Act. 
This Act ordered that all persons who held office under 
the Crown should receive the Sacrament from the hands 
of a clergyman of the Church of England. In this way 
Parliament expected that, even when the king himself 
should happen to be a Roman Catholic, they could make 
sure that at least all the officers in the army should be 
Protestants. Thus the Act kept out of the army and 
out of all other offices all those Englishmen who happened 
to be Roman Catholics. 

4. Titus Oates, the Informer, 1678. — The king was 
secretly a Roman Catholic; his queen was openly a 
member of that Church ; and so was the king's brother 
James, Duke of York, who was heir to the throne. In 
the year 1678, a clergyman called Titus Oates came for- 
ward and appeared before Sir Edmund Godfrey, a London 
magistrate, and swore that he had discovered a terrible 
Popish plot — a plot to kill the king, to hand over the 
government to Jesuits, to massacre all good Protestants, 
and to bring into England a French army. A few days 
after. Sir Edmund Godfrey was found lying stabbed to 
the heart on the slopes of Primrose Hill — a well-known 
piece of rising ground in the north of London. Titus 
Oates became the favourite of the Protestant Party. He 
was presented with lodgings in Wliitehall Palace, had 
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guards assigiied him, and received a pension of £1200 
a-year. He could swear away the life of any man ; and 
his so-called " information " threw large numbers of per- 
sons into prison, fifteen of whom were put to death. The 
villanous system of lying which he employed was not 
discovered until the reign of James IL, when he was 
arrested, tried, placed in the pillory, and whipped at the 
cart's-tail all the way from Newgate to Tyburn. 

5. The Habeas Corpus Act, 1679. — This Act provided 
that no person could be kept in prison beyond twenty 
days without being brought before a judge and tried. 
ITius it was no more than had already been made law ui 
the Petition of Eight. Besides this, however, it pro- 
vided that no Englishman could be imprisoned in Scot- 
land, Ireland, or any foreign dominions of the king. 

6. Whig and Tory. — In this reign there came into 
general use two words often heard in England still. 
These are the words Whig and Tory. Whig is a word 
which came from the west of Scotland, where it meant 
sour milk; Tory is an Irish word, and meant originally 
otUlaw, The name of AVliig was at this time given to 
those who wished to shut out all Eoman Catholics from 
the throne, and especially the Duke of York; while 
the Duke's friends and followers were generally called 
Tories. 

7. The Duke of MonmoutL — The Whigs wished to 
see the cro^vn pass to the Duke of Monmouth. This 
young man was the son of a lady named Lucy Waters, 
who declared that she had been married to Charles when 
he was abroad in exile, and that, therefore, her son was 
the rightful heir to the tlirone. The young duke became 
the favourite with the Protestant Party, and more especially 
ill the west of England. In the year 1682 he. -w^aa* "ssi 
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daring as to make a progress through England, to assume 
royal state, and to touch for the "king's evil" 

8. The Rye-House Plot, 1683. — Some of the wild, bad 
men of the Protestant party thought that the surest and 
speediest means of gaining their end was to take the life 
of the Duke of York. These men agreed to hide in a 
bam at the Rye House — a pretty country house on the 
pleasant banks of the Lea — in the north of London, and 
to. shoot the king and the Duke of York as they passed. 
It was the more extreme Whigs who wished to kill the 
king, because they wished to make sure of seeing Mon- 
mouth on the throne at once. Tlie plot failed. 

9. Lord William BusselL — Many persons were arrested 
and thrown into prison. Among them were two noble 
gentlemen, Algernon Sidney and ILord William BusselL 
There can be no doubt that these two gentlemen knew 
nothing of the plot to murder the king ; while it must be 
admitted that both would have been very glad to get rid 
of his brother. The trial of Lord William Russell is 
famous all the world over for the loving self-sacrifice and 
devotion shown during the proceedings by his wife. She 
acted as her husband's secretary all through the trial, and 
went on writing hard and steadily, even while the life of 
the man she loved with all her heart trembled in the 
balance. He was at length found guilty, condemned to 
death, and executed in Lincoln's Inn Fields. . . . The 
Duke of Monmouth also had a hand in this plot ; but he 
contrived to make good his escape, and fled to Holland. 

10. The Death of Chaxles, 1685. — On the evening of 
Sunday the 1st of February 1685, the king was seated 
in a gilded chamber in his palace of Whitehall, sur- 
rounded by courtiers, gossipping, drinking, and gambling. 

On the Monday morning he had a fit, and on Thursday 
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his case was hopeless. His brother James came and asked 
if he should send for a priest. "Do, brother, do," re- 
plied the king; "and please to lose no time." ... At 
noon on Friday the king lay dead. 

11. The Character of Chaxles. — Charles II. was neither 
a good man nor a good king. He was very clever, very 
witty, and very agreeable ; but he was thoroughly selfish. 
The verse written by one of his own friends gives a fairly 
true account of his character : — 

" Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 

12. Social Facts. — The Royal Society, which has 
done, and still continues to do, much for the advance- 
ment of science, was founded in the year 1662. . . . 
A Penny Post for London alone, which was in this reign 
not one-tenth the size of London now, was set up by a 
person called Dockwray. . . . London was for the first 
time lighted at night in 1684; and this lighting was done 
by oil-lamps. . . . New St Paul's was begun to be 
built in 1675, though it was not finished till 1710. The 
great architect who drew the design. Sir Christopher 
"Wren, had a splendid opportunity and wide scope for his 
talents after the Great Fire ; and he is said to have built 
more than fifty parish churches in London. 

13. Great Writers. — The greatest writer of this reign 
was John Milton, who was bom in 1608, and died in 
1674. He wrote both prose and poetry. His prose 
works belong to the period of the Commonwealth ; and 
when he saw all his hopes of a Puritan Eepubhc shat- 
tered, he consoled his latter days with the writing of 
poetry. His two greatest works are the * Paradise Lo«»t»' 
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and the 'pHradise Regained.' . . . The best-koown 
prose-writer of this reign 13 Jolin Bunyan, who wrote 




Beiirord Jnil, wliere Bimyitu ima impnnoned 
the ' Pi^im's Progreaa ' and the ' Holy War He d 
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Mi^ed', gfi-en I0. 
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King'B eril, a kind of acrofnla, which waa anpposed to he healed by the t 
uT the king. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields were, in tliis reign, flelda lying rmiud Lincohi'a I 
B set of rooms where lawyers lived, and Btill live. The "flelda" are 
bowerer, IwIIt over, and form a ver; lariee B^oare. 
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16.— JAMES THE SECOND. 
1686-1688.— fte/ffnerf 3 years. 

1. Who Jamaa n. was. — James the Secoiui wns thn 
brother of Charles II. and the seconfl son o( Charles I. 
He was twice married. His first 

wife waa Anne Hyde, the daugh- 
ter of the Eiirl of Clarendon, for 
many years the cluef adviser of 
Charles II. This lady waa the 
mother of Mary II., the wife of 
William of Orange. . . . His 
second wife was Mary Beatrix, 
daughter of the Duke of Jrodcnn, 
a small Catholic state in tlie Jama? ". 

north of Italy. 

2. The New King's Opinions. — Jamos, in his iirst 
speech to his Council, promised to iiphold the English 
Constitution in Church and State. Iiiit, unhappily, his 
short reign — for it lasted only three years — was little 
else than a severe stmggle to exalt himself above the Con- 
stitution and the Law, for the hcnefit of himself and the 
religion ho professed. 

3. The Bebellion of Monmouth, 1685. — The young 
Duke of Monmouth, knowing that he was the favourite of 
the Protestant Party, collected a small body of men in 
Holland ; and, with a number of English Whigs who had 
taken refuge with him, set sail and landed at the little 
port of Lyme, in Dorsetshire. At Taunton, where ho 
was received with the loudest and warmest welcomes, he 
took the title of king. An army was sent against him 
by James ; and he, with his army of peasants and labourers. 
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was totally defeated at Sedgemoor, in Somersetshire. 
This was the last battle fought upon English soil. Mon- 
mouth fled, but was soon after taken, brought to London, 
and beheaded. 

4. The Bloody Assize. — The followers of Monmouth 
were terribly punished by Colonel Kirke, who himted 
them doAvn with his troops ; and by a cruel and wicked 
judge, called Judge Jeflfreys, who sentenced hundreds 
to death in what is still known in the west of England 
as the Bloody Assize. Jeffreys hanged three hundred 
and twenty persons, and ordered eight hundred more 
to be sold as slaves to the plantations in the West 
Indies. His father, a good and kindly English gentle- 
man, was so ashamed of his son, that he refused ever to 
see him again; while the king was so grateful to the 
cruel judge for his boundless zeal and unthoughtful 
loyalty, that he made him Lord High Chancellor of 
England. 

5. The Test Act. — The Test Act provided that all per- 
sons who held office under the State should take the 
Sacrament from the hands of a clergyman of the Church 
of England. This taking of the Sacrament was looked 
upon as a test whether a man was a Protestant or a Koman 
Catholic. !N'ow the king wished his army to be officered 
by Eoman Catholics, for he thought they would be very 
faithful to him. He therefore presented commissions to 
a large number of Eoman Catholic gentlemen, and at the 
same time excused them from compliance with the Test 
Act. The House of Commons was in a fury, — refused all 
supplies, and presented an address to the king, in which 
they asked him to respect the laws of the country. The 
king, on his side, was very angry, made no reply, and 

dismissed his Parliament. 
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6. King or Law 7 — James had got firmly into his head 
the same ideas that had ruined his unhappy father. He 
thought that he, as king, possessed a Dispensing Power 
— could, in fact, dispense with the laws whenever and 
wherever he saw fit. He asked the judges for their 
opinion ; and, by dismissing some judges and appointing 
others, he at length obtained from these officials an opin- 
ion in his own favour. . . . London had always been 
very Protestant, and had no great love for James; but, 
to overawe that city, he had, in 1686, formed a camp at 
Hounslow of 13,000 troops, officered by "gentlemen of 
the king's religion." 

7. The "Declaxation of Indulgence." — James's next 
step was to issue what was called a Declaration of In- 
dulgence. In this Declaration he publicly announced 
that all his subjects — Dissenters as well as Catholics — 
were free to worship as they pleased and where they 
pleased, without being subject to fines or penalties of 
any kind. 

8. The Seven Bishops. — The king gave orders that the 
Declaration of Indulgence should be read to the people by 
the clergy in all the churches. Most of the clergy refused. 
Seven bishops, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at their 
head, signed a petition, in which they humbly begged the 
king not to force the clergy to act against their con- 
sciences. The king was disgusted by this petition, ordered 
the seven bishops to be arrested, and put upon their trial. 
They were tried ; and, to the great joy of the nation, were 
acquitted by the judges. !N'ow the acquittal of the bishops 
was the condemnation of the king. 

9. The Birth of James Francis. — Two days after the 
bishops had been sent to the Tower, the people of London 
were informed that " it had pleased God to bless his 
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Majesty and the Queen with the birth of a hopeful son." 
Under ordinary circumstances, the people of England 
would have heartily rejoiced in the joy of the king 
and queen. But it was not so now. !Many heard with 
dread that they were likely to have another king who 
would grow up to bo like his father ; and others believed 
that a trick had been put upon the nation, and that the 
baby was not a royal baby at all, but had been smuggled 
into the palace. . . . This poor little James Francis was 
afterwards to be known in history as the Old Pretender. 

10. A New King. — The trial of the seven bishops came 
to an end on the 30tli of June 1688. On the very same 
day, a messenger left London for Holland with a letter 
signed by eight Wliig noblemen and gentlemen. This 
letter called upon William, Prince of Orange, to come 
over and set free the country "from Popery and slavery." 

11. William of Orange. — ^William had long been ex- 
pecting this message, and had long been ready. He at 
once collected his fleet — a fleet of six hundred ships, and 
his small but well-tramed army; and he landed at Torbay 
in the month of November. Immediately after landing, 
he began his march upon London. 

12. Flight of James n. — James's own servants, officers, 
and relations deserted to his son-in-law William; and 
James himself very soon saw that resistance was hopelesa 
He attempted to escape to France, and dropped the Great 
Seal of the Kingdom into the Thames on his way ; but 
he was captured and brought back. William, however, 
saw that it would be both dangerous and troublesome to 
have his own father-in-law as a prisoner; and he took 
care that James should have the best opportunities of escap- 
ing. This second time he succeeded in reaching France, 
where Louis XIV. was very kind to him, and gave him 
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a palace to live in. James never again set foot in 
Englaad. 

13. Social Facts. — The population of England during 
this reign numbered only five millions. The population 
of London amounts, or will soon amount, to nearly that 
number ; and the population of the whole country of 
England and Wales is more than twenty-five millions. 
. . . Sir Isaac Nevrton, one of the greatest mathe- 
maticians and natural philosophers the world ever saw, 
published his greatest work during this reign, in the 
year 1687. 



ex-alt', place above. 
inro-feesed', acknowledged. 
aa-Bi'-zeB, the sittings of a court at 

whicli cases are tried by a judge and 

jury. 
loy'-al-ty, the serving of a cause with 

all one's heart. 



com-xnis'-Bion, a writing conferring 

power or command. 
com-pli'-ance, agreement with, 
dis-pense', do away with; do without, 
de-clax-a'-tion, a setting forth. 
Dis-sen'-terB, those who were not of 

the State religion. 



pen'-al-ties, punishments. 

Earl of Clarendon. This is Hyde, who, with Falkland, was leader of the 
Church Party in the Parliament in Charles I.'s reign. He, however, took the 
side of Charles in the Civil War. 

Orange, a principality of Provence in France. The Princes of Orange had also 
large possessions in Luxembourg, Brabant, Flanders, and Holland. 

FlantationB in the West Indiee. These were large estates which were being 
settled and tilled by adventurous Englishmen ; and criminals instead of being 
banished were sold as slaves to them. 

HonnBlow, a common about twelve miles west of London, on the north side 
of the Thames. 



17.— THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR.— I. 

Juiy 6, 1686. 

1. The Landing. — ^The Duke of Monmouth, who was 
called by thousands the " Hope of the Protestant Cause," 
landed at Lyme in Dorsetshire, and was received with 

F 
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shouts of welcome and open arms by the people of 
the south-west of England. He marched to Taunton, 
where, by the advice of his friends, he took the title of, 
and was publicly proclaimed, king. Every door and win- 
dow in the town was decked with wreaths of flowers ; no 
man appeared in the streets without a green bough in his 
hat ; and the daughters of the best families wove colours 
for the rebel regiments. 

2. Monmouth's Army. — The duke's army was very 
small, and very badly armed and equipped. He had with 
him only six regiments of foot and about a thousand 
cavalry. But his cavalry was mounted on rough un- 
trained colts, which became utterly unmanageable as soon 
as they heard a gun fired or a drum beat. He had but 
a very small supply of muskets. Most of his soldiers 
were armed with scythes tied to strong poles; and the 
miners in his army — ^who had come from the Mendip 
Hills — ^had brought with them only their pick-axes or 
hatchets. 

3. The Country round. — Monmouth, after leaving 
Taimton, marched north-east to Bridgewater, intending 
to give battle to the royal troops on a wide, waste, level 
tract of country called Sedgemoor. He went up to the 
top of the square tower of the parish church of Bridge- 
water, and from that high spot took a survey of the 

• country and the position of the Royalist troops. A flat 
expanse — a dreary morass, often flooded by the Parret — 
many parts of it a vast pool, with small islands here and 
there, some parts drained and cut across by deep and wide 
ditches. He looked across towards the east and saw the 
three divisions of the king's army. His eye fell on his 
own old regiment. " Yes," he said, " I know those men. 
They will £ght If I had but them, all would go well." 
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Lord Feversham was in command of the king's troops — 
a poor general, who even at this crisis of affairs spent 
most of his time in eating and sleeping ; while his men, 
it was said, were hard at work drinking themselves drunk 
with new Somersetshire cider. Monmouth made up his 
mind to attack them by night. 

4. The Blarch. — Monmouth rode out of Bridgewater 
at eleven o'clock on the night of Sunday the 5th of July. 
The moon was at the full ; the northern streamers shot 
fitfully across the sky; but the marsh fog lay so thick 
upon the moor that no object could be seen at a distance 
of fifty paces. The rebel army had to take a roundabout 
way about six miles in length — a road which is still 
known in this part of the country as War Lane. The 
watchword of the troops was Soho. Strict orders had 
been given to keep silence in the ranks, not to beat a drum, 
or to fire a gun ; and then they crept on over the moor in 
the foggy moonshine towards the king's troops, who were 
fast asleep. They had passed the Black Ditch; they 
were looking for the causeway across the second ditch, 
which was called the Langmoor Rhine ; but, in the mist, 
the guide lost his way. It was at length found ; and all 
crossed over safely ; but, in the crowd and bustle, a pistol 
went off. The report was heard in the king's camp; the 
sentinels fired their muskets ; and the king's troops ran 
to arms. 

5. The Snrprise. — The drums in the royal camp beat 
the alarm ; and Monmouth saw at once that, if anything 
was to be done, it must be done at this very moment. 
A dash forward ! or all hope of victory was gone. He 
ordered his cavalry to advance, and they charged forward 
at a gallop. But what was their horror and surprise to 
find right across their path a deep and broad ditch, -^IslvsXn. 
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protected the royal camp ! It was the Bussex Ehine, of 
which they knew nothing, and had heard nothing. On 
the other side of this ditch the king's foot were hastily 
falling in. " For whom are you ] " shouted an officer in 
the Guards. " For the king ! " replied a voice from the 
rebel ranks. "For which king?" The answer was a 
shout of " King Monmouth ! " and the old war-cry of the 
Puritan troops, " God with us ! " A volley of musketry 
came from the royal troops ; the balls fell truly ; and the 
rebel horse broke, fled, and scattered in all directions. 
The colts and cart-horses could not stand fire. 



e-qnipped', fitted out. 
caV-al-ry, horse-soldiers. 
Bnr'-vey, a wide view, 
mor-aas', a soft marshy place, 
cris'-is, a turning-point 



ci'-der, a sweet drink made from 
apples. 

sen'-tin-els, guards stationed to give 
the alarm when an enemy is com- 
ing. 



R^liment, a body of soldiers consisting of several companies, and com- 
manded by a colonel. It generally numbers about a thousand men. 

Mendip Hills, a range of low hills in Somersetshire. 

Parret, a small river in Somersetshire. At its junction with the Tone is the 
Isle of Athelney, where King Allired hid ftom the Danes who then overran 
the country. 

Northern Streamers or "Merrie Dancers," the Aurora Borealis seen in the 
northern heavens, and supposed to be the omen of some great misfortune. In 
Professor Aytoun's poem, " Edinburgh after Flodden," we have— 

"AH night long the nortJiem streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky : 
Fearful lights that never beacon 
Save when kings or heroes die." 



18.— THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR.— II. 

Juty 6, 1685. 

1. The Defeat. — The Somersetshire peasants and miners 

fought well ; but those who had muskets fired too high. 

Soon, too, their powder and ball were spent. Then with 
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the butt-ends of their muskets they faced the royal horse 
like old soldiers. Monmouth himself fought on foot, 
with a pike in his hand. General Feversham had heard 
the firing, had got leisurely out of bed, dressed with 
care, adjusted his cravat with more than usual exactness, 
looked at himself well in the glass, and then left his tent 
to see what his men were doing. But yoimg Churchill — 
who was afterwards to make himself a great name as 
Duke of Marlborough — was already everywhere, pushing 
on the attack, directing the troops, and giving orders to 
the officers. The Royalists could not bring up their great 
guns until the Bishop of Winchester offered the use of 
his coach-horses for the purpose. When the cannon 
opened fire, all was very soon over with the rebel army. 
The Mendip miners fought bravely with their hatchets ; 
but their bravery was of no use. Very soon a thou- 
sand men lay dead upon the moor ; and Monmouth had 
mounted his horse and fled. "So ended," says Lord 
Macaulay, " the last fight deserving the name of battle, 
that has been fought on English ground." The battle 
was fought and won in a single hour. 

2. The Escape and Arrest. — Monmouth rode as hard as 
his horse could carry him from the bloody field of battle. 
He pushed for Hampshire, in the hope that he might be 
able to hide himself in one of the cabins of the deer- 
stealers who lived among the tall oaks of the New Forest, 
until he could find a boat that would take him over to 
France. He exchanged clothes with a shepherd ; and, 
when his horse's strength gave way, proceeded on foot 
towards the New Forest. The peasant who was wearing 
the poor duke's clothes was arrested ; and then the scouts 
in pursuit knew that the duke himself could not be very 
far off. After a long search, a gaunt figure was discovered 
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hiding in a ditch. His beazd had become grey with 
anxiety; his strength was entirely spent; he trembled 
when he was taken ; he had had nothing to eat for two 
days but raw peas — ^with which one of his pockets was 
filled. He was taken prisoner, bound, and sent on to 
London. 

3. The Interriew. — ^Monmonth b^ged to be allowed 
to see James and to plead his cause with him. An inter- 
view was granted. His arms were bound behind him 
with a silken cord, and he was brought into the royal 
presence. "Then," says Lord Macanlay, "Monmouth 
threw himself upon the ground, and crawled to the king's 
feet. He wept He tried to embrace his uncle's knees 
with his pinioned arms. He begged for life, only life, 
life at any price." But James could not forgive him for 
having taken the title of king. Monmouth, though he 
was looked upon as the hope of the Protestant cause, 
offered to become a Eoman Catholic. This did not move 
James one whit. " Is there, then, no hope ] " asked 
Monmouth. James turned away in silence. When the 
miserable duke saw that all hope was gone, he rose from 
his knees, regained his lost calmness and courage, and 
retired with a firmness such as he had not shown since 
his defeat at Sedgemoor. 

4. The Execution. — ^Monmouth bade good-bye to his 
wife and children. All who stood around were bathed in 
tears : he alone was unmoved. As he passed through 
the ranks of the guards on his way to Tower Hill, he 
saluted them with a smile ; and he mounted the scaffold 
with a firm tread. Tower Hill was black with a count- 
less crowd. Every window was full of heads ; every 
chimney-top festooned with anxious gazers. There was 

an awful silenco in the crowd — a silence " broken only by 
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sighs and the sounds of weeping." The people had come 
to see their darling die, and were listening for his last 
words. " I shall say little," he began. " I come here, 
not to speak, but to die. I die a Protestant of the Church 
of England." Then turning to the headsman, he said, 
" Here are six guineas for you. Do not hack me as you 
did my Lord Eussell. I have heard that you struck him 
three or four times. My servant will give you more gold 
if you do the work well." The headsman struck at his 
head several times; and cries of rage and horror rose from 
the crowd. When, at last, the wretched duke was dead, 
hundreds ran forward to dip their kerchiefs in his blood, 
while the more furious part of the crowd rushed at the 
executioner and would have torn him to pieces but for 
the guards. His memory was cherished by thousands 
of his countrymen with idolatrous fondness. Eibbons, 
buckles, buttons, pieces of gold lace — any trifles he had 
worn — ^were stored as priceless treasures ; and old men, 
dying, would not part with these relics even in death, 
but desired that they might be buried with them. 



leis'-nre-ly, slowly and unconcernedly, fes-tooned', decked ; adoxned. 

ad-jiut'-ed, set right. cher'-iBhed, remembered long. 

pro-ceed'-ed, went on. rel'-ics, tokens kept in remembrance 

gaunt, tall and grim. of anything. 
pin'-ioned, tied with cords. 

Lord Macaulay, one of the most famous of our English historians and 
essayists. He was bom in liCicestershire, in 1800 ; died in 1859. 

My Lord RtisseU. Lord William Russell, executed in Charles II. 's time, for 
his share in the Rye-House Plot. 



19.— THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS.— I. 

1. Why the Bishops were tried. — When James II. 
published liis Declaration of Indulgence to Catholica 
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and Dissenters, most of the clergy of the Church of 
England thought that the Declaration was wrong in law, 
and wrong in itself. Bancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and six bishops of his province, signed a petition 
to the king, praying that they might be freed from the 
order to read this Declaration in their churches. The 
king declared this petition to be a libel — that is, to be 
a writing which contained false statements made for the 
purpose of raising resistance against the Government. 

2. The Interview. — Six of the bishops had waited on 
the king to present their petition ; the Archbishop was 
not with them. When his Majesty entered the room, 
they knelt before him; but he graciously told them to 
rise. " This," said he, taking the petition, — " this is my 
lord of Canterbury's hand." " Yes, sir, his own hand," 
was the reply. James read the petition ; and, as he read, 
his face grew darker and darker with a heavy frown. 
" This is a great surprise to me. I did not expect this 
from your Church. Why, it is flat rebellion ! " " Ke- 
beUion ! " cried Bishop Trelawney. " For heaven's sake, 
sir, do not say so hard a thing of us ! No Trelawney can 
be a rebel." " This is rebellion ! I say," continued tlie 
king. "Did ever any good Churchman question the 
dispensing power before 1 It is a standard of rebellion. 
I will have my Declaration read and published in every 
church in this land ! " " We have two duties," replied 
Bishop Ken ; " our duty to God, and our duty to your 
Majesty. We honour you, but we fear God! " The king 
was growing more and more angry. " Have I deserved 
this 1 " he exclaimed. " I have been a great friend to 
your Church. I will be obeyed. You are trumpeters 
of sedition. Go back to your homes ; and see that I am 
obeyed. I will keep this paper. I will not part with it. 
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I will not forget who they are who have signed it." 
The bishops left the room ; and next day they were 
carried to the Tower. 

3. The ProcsBsion to the Towet. — The bishops were 
taken by boat from Whitehall to the Tower Stairs 
"When the seven came out of the palace in the midst 



of 



Btrt 




guard, they 
walked to the 
river through 
a lane of thou- 
sands of p 
who fell on 
their knees as 
they passed, 
and begged for , 
their blessing. 
Many dashed , 
into the river, 
and cried to 
the bishops to 
ffive them their _ 

, , . _, The Seven Bishops on their way to the Tower. 

blessing. Ihe 

banks of the Thames were lined with crowds kneeling as 
the royal barge passed with its prisoners ; and more than 
a thousand boats covered the water and formed a lane, 
along which the bishops were conveyed. Thousands of 
spectators, too, covered the slopes of Tower Hill. Tlie 
great nobles of England had driven down to the Tower, 
and waited at the gates of the prison to bid good-bye to 
their good pastors and masters ; while the voices of the 
people reaoiuided all the way in one solemn cry of " God 
bless your lordships !" 
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4. The Scene in Court. ^- The whole country was 
against the king. From John o* Groat's House to 
Land's End the people of Great Britain prayed for the 
bishops and their cause. The fierce bold race of Cornish 
men were furious at the treatment of their fellow-country- 
man, Trelawney, the Bishop of Bristol. From one end 
of the county to the other the ballad was sung — 

" And shall Trelawney die? and shall Trelawney die?^ 
There's thirty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why ! " 

From underground, too, came the fierce echo of the hardy 
Cornish miners— 

" And shall Trelawney die ? and shall Trelawney die ? 
There's twenty thousand underground will know the reason why ! " 

When the day of trial came, sixty of the peers of England 
took their places on the bench ; and they came to see that 
justice should be done to their friends the bishops. West- 
minster Hall was thronged with an eager crowd; and 
round the door stood thousands upon thousands of Lon- 
doners, waiting anxiously for the verdict. The Lord 
President, Sunderland, who had just turned Eoman 
Catholic to please the king, came to the Court as a witness. 
As he was carried through the Hall in his sedan-chair, no 
one saluted him, not a hat moved, many voices shouted 
" Popish dog ! " The lawyers on both sides argued at great 
length and with great ability ; and, after the summing up 
of the judges, the case was of course left to the jury. 



re-ber-lion, the rising against lawful 

rulers. 
pe-tit'-ion, something asked, 
pub'-liahed, read publicly. 
tmm'-pet-en, the setters forth. 



se-dit'-ion, rebellion against the king. 
re-BOund'-ed, sounded long and loud- 
ly. 
ver'-dict, the finding of a court. 
a-bil'-it-y, power. 



1 This is the burden of an old song made at the time, which has been 
restored and modernised by the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
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TreUwney was bishop of Bristol and a Gornishinan. 

Land's End, the south-west point of England. 

Jolm o' Groat's House, one of the most northerly points in the mainland of 
Scotland. 

Sedan-chairs. These were chairs or rather boxes with seats, carried by two 
men ; they were much used in towns, where often the streets were so badly 
paved that it was unpleasant to ride in a carriage. 



20.— THE TRIAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS.— U. 

1. The Jury. — It was dark when the jury retired from 
the Court to consult in their own room. They were, as 
usual, locked up. Officers watched the doors to see that 
no food or drink was passed into them. Guards, too, 
were set to watch these officers. So stem were the 
orders, and so strict was the guard kept, that not even 
a candle was allowed to enter the jury-room. At four 
in the morning some basins of water for washing were 
handed in ; but the jurymen, who were raging with 
thirst, drank up the whole of it. Crowds of people 
stayed away from their homes, and walked the streets 
all night, waiting for the verdict of the jury — a verdict 
that took long to reach. One of the jurymen, one Michael 
Arnold, was in a very difficult position. He was brewer 
to the royal palace. "Whatever I do," he exclaimed, 
" I am sure to be half ruined. If I say Not Guilty, I 
shall brew no more for the king ; if I say Guilty, I shall 
brew no more for anybody else." Arnold accordingly 
refused to discuss the question, said he was not used 
to reasoning and law business, and that he could not 
acquit the bishops. Thomas Austin, a country gentle- 
man, replied, " Look at me ! I am the biggest and 
strongest of the twelve, and before I assent to a verdict 
of Guilty, here I will stay till I am no thicker than a 
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tobacco-pipe ! " Arnold yielded. It was six in the morn- 
ing, and the Court met at ten. 

2. The Verdict. — ^The crowds were greater than ever. 
All eyes were fixed upon one spot. The jury appeared 
in the box. There was the deepest stillness : people 
seemed hardly to dare draw their breath. The clerk 
rose. " How say you ] " he asked ; "are the prisoners 
at the bar guilty, or not guilty 1 " The foreman of the 
jury replied, " Not guilty." Instantly, from all the benches 
and galleries, there rose a great shout. The ten thousand 
persons who stood in the great hall raised a cheer " which 
made the old oaken roof crack ; " the crowd outside the 
hall took up the hurrah ; the boats on the Thames gave 
an answering cheer ; the shout went on, on, on, and the 
news travelled through the air upon the winged breath 
of the people's voices, till it reached London Bridge, and 
even to the forest of ships that lay below. One imbroken 
hurrah travelled from Westminster, along the Strand, to 
the Exchange ; and amid this noise of shouting could 
be heard also, here and there, the soimd of sobbing and 
weeping; for the feelings of Englishmen had been 
wound up to such a pitch that many could find relief 
only in tears, or in sobbing aloud for joy. Horsemen 
galloped along the highroads — north, south, east, and 
west — carrying the glad tidings to the great cities and 
towns of England. A load was lifted from the breast of 
the nation, and every one began to breathe more freely. 

" A voice, from long-expecting thousands sent, 

Shatters the air, and troubles tower and spire, — 

For justice has absolved the innocent, 
And tyranny is baulked of her desire ; 

Up, down, the busy Thames — ^rapid as fire 
Coursing a train of gunpowder— it went. 
And transport finds in every street a vent. 

Till the whole city rings like some vast quire. " 
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3. James at Homislow. — ^When the jury made their 
way out of the court-room, they were stopped ' and crowd- 
ed by the enthusiastic bystanders, and were compelled 
to shake hands with hundreds of their excited fellow- 
countrymen. " God bless you ! " was the cry ; " God 
prosper your families ! You have done like honest gen- 
tlemen ! You have saved us all to - day ! " As the 
peers drove off, they emptied their pockets, flung handfuls 
of money from their carriage-windows, and called upon 
the crowd to drink to the health of the jury and the good 
bishops. The king was at Hoimslow, in the tent of Gen- 
eral Lord Feversham, when the news was brought him. 
He shook, turned pale, and said several times, " So much 
the worse for them ! So much the worse for them ! "' 
He at once set out for London. So long as he was in 
the camp, the soldiers restrained their feelings; but as 
soon as he had left, and was out of sight, a great shout 
arose from the men in every regiment. " What is that ] " 
asked the king of one of his attendants. " Nothing," was 
the reply ; " only the soldiers are pleased that the bishops 
have been acquitted." " Nothing ! do you call that noth- 
ing 1 " said the king. " Nothing, indeed ! So much the 
worse for them ! so much the worse for them ! " But, 
indeed, it was worse for the king, for he never visited 
his faithful soldiers or his camp at Hounslow any more. 



re-tired^ left the Court to consult 

with each other. 
dis-ciiss^ to talk about, 
as-sent^ to agree to. 
tid'-ings, news 
ab-Bolved', set free. 



baulked of, cheated out of ; deprived 

of. 
trans'-portt SP'^at Joy. 
en-thn-si-aii'-tic, filled with Joy. 
re-strained', kept back, 
ac-qnit'ted, set free. 



Jury. An English jury numbers twelve, and the verdict must be unanimous, 
that is, every one must agree to it, before it can be accepted by the Court. A 
Scotch Jury can bring in a verdict by a simple majority. 
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THE BISHOPS. 

1. A good sword and a trusty hand ! 

A merry heart and true ! 
King James's men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do. 

2. And have they fixed the where and when 1 

And shall Trelawney die 1 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 

3. Out spoke their captain brave and bold, 

A merry wight was he : 
" If London Tower were Michael's Hold 
We'll set Trelawney free ! 

4. " We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay, — 
With one and all, and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay 1 

5. " And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 
Come forth ! come forth, ye cowards all ! 
Here's men as good as you. 

6. " Trelawney he's in keep and hold, 

Trelawney he may die ; 
But here's twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know the reason why ! " — K. S. Hawker. 



Cor'-niah, belonging to Cornwall. i wight, a person ; now generally used 

I in 8i)ort. 



Haie'j tvBntr ttunuond,— otdiiun7 C» 
HloUal'i Hold. The caaUe on St Mil 
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21.— WILLIAM AND MARY; or, WILLIAM IIL 

ASD MARY IL— I. 

16S9'VJ02.— Reigned 13 years. 

1. Who William and Uaiy were. — William, Prince of 
Orange, wlio was crowned William III. of England, was 
the aon of Mary, the 
sister of Charles II. 
and James II., who 
married William of 
Orange, a great Pro- 
testant prince, tiie 
ruler of Holland and 
the Netherlands. 
William III, was, 
therefore, the grand- 
son of Charles I. ; and 
the nephew, as well 
as son - in - law, of 
James II., whom he 
had been invited to 
supplant. . . . Mary, 
his wife, was the daughter of James II. and his first wife 
Anne Hyde, Tliis lady was the dai^hter of that Lord 
Clarendon who had long been the chief adviser of Charles 




William III. and Huy 11. 
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II., and who rose to "be Lord High Chancellor of England. 
And thus it happened that Anne Hyde was the mother of 
two queens of England — Mary and Anne. ... Though 
William and Mary reigned together as joint sovereigns, 
William insisted that the real ruling power should he in 
his own hands ; and to this Parliament agreed. 

2. Non-jurors. — A new oath of allegiance to the new 
sovereigns was drawn up. But seven bishops and about 
three hundred of the clergy declined to take this oath, 
because they felt it to be against their consciences ; and 
they left the Church. They were called IN'on-jurors, 
a word which means "l>rot-s wearers." 

3. The Toleration Act. — One of the first things the 
new Parliament did was to pass a Toleration Act. By 
this Act, Dissenters received permission to worship in 
their own way and in their own chapels. But this toler- 
ation was not extended to Roman Catholics; for many 
people were still afraid of them, and distrusted their 
loyalty. 

4. The Glorious Bevolution of 168a — The Revolution 
of 1688 is generally called the Glorious Bevolution, 
partly because it won so much for the liberties of the 
nation, and partly because it was brought about entirely 
without bloodshed. Parliament drew up a Declaration 
of Rights, which was afterwards changed into the Bill of 
Rights. By this bill it was enacted, among other things, 
that no money could be raised by the sovereign without 
the consent of Parliament ; that no army was to be kept 
up in time of peace; and that members of Parliament 
should enjoy complete freedom of debate. 

5. The War in Scotland. — In Scotland, the Lowlanders 
were on the side of King William, and the Highlanders 
on the side of Jamea Those who followed James were 
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called Ja,oobites, from the word Jacobus, which is the 
Latin for James, The leader of the Jacobites in Scotland 
was John Graham of Claverhouse, whom James had 
created Viscount Dundee. In 1689 this general met 
the royal troops at the pass of KLlliecrankie, in Perth- 
shire, and defeated them with great slaughter ; but Dundee 
himself fell in the moment of victory. 

6. The War in Ireland. — The Koman Catholics of 
Ireland were on the side of James ; the Protestants were 
hot in the cause of William, and have been ever since 
known in Ireland as Orangemen. The followers of 
James were chiefly Irish; those of William were the 
descendants of English and Scotch settlers. They were 
often called Irishry and Englishry. . . . Most of 
the towns had fallen into the hands of the Irish; but 
the English retained possession of Londonderry and a 
few others. The troops of James laid siege to London- 
derry* which made one of the most heroic resistances 
known in history. ... In 1690 William himself 
went over to Ireland, and defeated his father-in-law at 
the Battle of the Boyne. "Change kings with us," 
said a brave Irish officer, "and we will fight you again ! " 

7. The Massacre of Glencoe, 1692. — In order to keep 
down the Highland clans, William planted forts in differ- 
ent parts of the Highlands, made presents to many of 
the chiefs, and induced them to take the new oath of 
allegiance. One man — Macdonald of Glencoe — delayed 
till it was too late; and he and most of his clan were 
treacherously put to death in their own houses. This base 
and cruel act is known as the Massacre of Glencoe. 

8. The Battle off Gape La Hogue, 1692. — James in- 
duced Louis XIV., the King of France, to assist him in 
his attempts to regain his throne. A large fleet 'woa 

G 
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collected at Brest, and an army was encamped on the coast 
of Normandy, for the purpose of invading England. The 
French fleet was attacked by Admiral Eussell off Cape La 
Hogue. The battle was fought 'vvith the greatest valour 
and determination on both sides ; and in this fight there 
was gained for William one of the greatest naval victories 
ever won by the English nation. Captain Carter was 
the first who broke the French line. He fell mortally 
wounded on the deck of his ship ; but he refused to be 
taken below, or to part with his sword. "Fight the 
ship ! " were his dying words — " fight the ship as long 
as she can swim ! " And this was the spirit that animated 
the whole fleet. 

9. The Triennial Act, 1694. — By this Act no Parlia- 
ment could sit longer than three years ; a new Parlia- 
ment had then to be elected. This gave more power into 
the hands of the electors, but from the frequency of the 
elections the country was thrown too often into a state of 
turmoil. 



snp-plant', take the place of. 

en-act'-ed, made law. 

free'-dom of de-bate', liberty to speak 

their minds. 
al-le'-giance, swearing of faith to a 

king. 
de-dined', refused. 



tol-OT-a'-tion, the granting of liberty 
of speech and thought to all parties. 

treach'-er-ous-ly, in an underhand, 
sneaking way. 

re-tained', kept hold of. 

an'-im-at-ed, fired; gave spirit or 
courage to. 



tur'-xnoil, great confusion. 



KiUiecrankie is a deep, narrow, and rugged mountain-pass in the north of 
Perthshire. 
Brest. A rugged and mountainous peninsula in the north-west of France. 
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22.— WILLIAM AND MARY; or, WILLIAM IIL and 

MARY IL— II. 

ie&9'1702.— Reigned 13 years. 

1. Death of Queen Mary, 1694. — William had the great 
misfortune to lose his wife in the year 1694. She died of 
smallpox. She was not only an excellent queen and an able 
adviser, but a wife whom William loved with his whole 
heart. He remained day and night at her bedside. When 
he was told that there was no hope, the tears streamed 
down the cheeks of the cold, stem man, who could look on 
calmly and direct his men with the greatest coolness in 
the midst of the fiercest fire. " There is no hope," he 
said to one of his friends. " I was the happiest man on 
earth ; now I am the most miserable. She had no fault 
— ^none ; you knew her well, but you could not know — no 
one but myself could know — her goodnesa" . . . Mary 
left behind her a splendid memorial The palace built at 
Greenwich on the Thames, which had been begun by 
Charles II., was turned by her into a hospital for wounded 
and disabled seamen. 

2. The War in Holland. — William III. had to make 
war not only in Scotland and Ireland — for the protection 
of his throne in Britain, — but also on the Continent, in de- 
fence of his native country and his dear fellow-country- 
men. Louis XIV. was his great enemy there. Year after 
year William left England and went over to the Nether- 
lands, to oppose the enormous and well-found armies of 
the almost invincible Louis. Year after year he was 
beaten ; but he never lost heart. ... At last, in the year 
1695, he took the town of Namur, and thus gained his 
first victory over the French king. 
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3. The Peace of Byswick, 1697. — The war between 
William and Louis was brought to an end in 1697 by the 
Peace of Rys-wick. It was called by this name because 
the treaty which concluded the peace was signed at 
Ryswick — a residence in Holland which belonged to 
William. Every one was glad. The French king, in this 
treaty, acknowledged William as King of England, and 
Anne as his legal successor upon the English throne. 

4. The Darien Scheme, 1698. — William Paterson, a very 
able and very enterprising Scotchman, and the founder 
of the Bank of England, proposed to the people of 
Scotland to found a colony on the Isthmus of Darien, 
or — as it is now called — the Isthmus of Panama; and 
he persuaded the Scotch that this was the true trading 
centre of the world. The Scottish Parliament — for 
Scotland had at that time a Parliament of its own — 
granted the new colonists a charter, giving them the 
monopoly of the trade with Asia, Africa, and the two 
Americas, for thirty-one years. Twelve hundred colonists 
set sail, reached Darien in safety, and founded two cities 
— called New Edinburgh and New St Andrews. But 
most of them died of fever and hunger; and the rest 
were driven away by the Spaniards. All Scotland was 
filled with indignation against the king ; but all he said 
was, that the Scotch had had no charter from Mm^ and 
that it would bo better if England and Scotland were 
united and had one Parliament. 

5. The Act of Settlement, 1701. — William and Mary 
had had no children ; and it was a subject of great anxiety 
with Englishmen who were to succeed William upon the 
throne. In the year 1701, Parliament passed an Act 
called the Act of Settlement or the Succession Act, 
which fixed the conditions of the succession to the Eng- 
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lish throne for all future years. By this Act no Eoman 
Catholic could be a sovereign of England. The crown 
was to pass to Anne — the sister of Queen Mary ; and after 
her, to the Electress Sophia and her descendants, if Pro- 
testants. Now the Electress Sophia — the wife of the 
Elector of Hanover — was the granddaughter of James I. ; 
and she had married into a Protestant German House. 

6. The Death of William, 1702. — One morning William 
was taking his usual ride in the park of Hampton Court 
Palace. His horse stumbled ; he feU over its head, and 
in the fall broke his collar-bone. Instead of going to bed, 
he persisted in driving to Kensington, because he had 
business there ; but, by the time he reached Kensington 
Palace, the jolting of the carriage had worked him into a 
high fever. He at length went to bed, and never rose 
from it again. He died on the 8th of March 1702. 

7. The Character of William. — William was a very 
able and clear-thinking man ; but he was far from being 
personally popular with his English subjects. He was 
very cold, shy, and reserved in his manner; he was so 
lean that he looked like a living skeleton ; and he suffered 
from constant ill-health, dulness, and low spirits. But he 
took the greatest care to rule always according to law; 
and he always respected the decision of Parliament and 
the will of his people. His reign represented to the Eng- 
lish nation the total abolition of personal rule — of every- 
thing like absolute monarchy; and, on the whole, the 
country, enjoying under William the blessings of peace, 
made great strides in wealth and prosperity. 

8. Social Facts. — The Bank of England was founded 
during this reign, in the year 1694, by William Paterson, 
a well-known Scotchman. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (commonly known as the S.P.C.K.) 
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was founded in the year 1698. . . . When, in this reign, 
the office of Censor was abolished, and books and journals 
could be printed without a licence, a great many news- 
papers were started by persons of capital and enterprise. 

9. Qreat Writers. — The greatest writer of this period 
was John Dryden, who wrote a very vigorous and 
charming style both in prose and in poetry. His best 
known poem is his translation of Virgil. He died in the 
year 1700. . . . John Iiooke, a great English thinker, 
wrote during this reign his * Essay on the Human 
Understanding,' which was published in 1690. 



xnis-fiDr'-ttiXLe, evil fortune. 
mem-o'-ri-al, something left which 

calls up the memory of a person or 

event. 
e-nor'-mouB, very large and strong. 



weU-fbtuid', well-supplied. 
in-vin'-ci-ble, that cannot be con- 
quered, 
le'-gal, lawful. 
in-dig-na'-tion, rage and anger. 



pro-mot'-ing, spreading. 

Louis XIV. was bom in 1638, and was only live years of age when his 
fother died. His mother, Anne of Austria, was Regent during his minority. 
He reigned during the times of Charles I., the Commonwealth, Charles II., 
James II., William and Mary, and Anne. He died in 1715. 

IsthxntiB of Panama is that narrow neck of land joining North America to 
South America. 



23.— THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY.— I. 

1690. 

1. Londonderry. — Londonderry is a beautiful city and 
flourishing seaport on the left bank of the river Foyle, in 
the north of Ireland. It stands on a sloping hill, which 
overlooks the river, the broad plain below, and the wide 
arm of the sea called Lough Foyle. The inhabitants of 
the town were of English and Scotch descent. They 
were Protestants, and were firmly attached to the new 
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king, who was the head of what was and is still called 
in Ireland the "Orange Party." 

2. Lnndy. — The governor of the town was a Mr Lundy, 
who had not much courage, and did not think that the 
place could be held against the large army brought against 
it by James. The walls had been totally neglected — 
were overgrown with grass and weeds; there was no 
moat nor rampart to serve for defence; there was no 
ditch in front of the gates ; the drawbridges had long ago 
become useless; the towers and forts were too weak to 
be held against a cannonade ; and it seemed to him most 
unwise to resist so powerful a force. Such was the view 
taken by the governor; but the townspeople were far 
from agreeing with this view. They insisted on fighting, 
and on holding out to the last. The Kev. George Walker 
— a fearless Protestant divine — stirred the blood of the 
people by his fiery eloquence; and every man, woman, 
and child felt resolved to die rather than submit to James 
and his army. 

3. "No Surrender!" — Soldiers, gentlemen, fanners, 
mechanics, porters, labourers — all rushed to the walls, 
offered their services, and manned the guns. King 
James marched up to within a hundred yards of the 
south gate, but was received with a loud shout of " No 
surrender ! " and a shot from one of the guns of the near- 
est fort. The shot killed an officer of his staff who was 
standing by his side, and James thought it as well to 
move a little farther out of the way. The people were 
ready to tear Lundy limb from limb for his cowardice ; 
and the poor trembling creature kept out of sight, and 
hid himself away in a cellar. But Mr Walker, who had 
now been made governor of the place, did not wish to 
have him put to death, and thought it best to help him 
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to get awaj Accord ngly in the dead of night he vas 
disguised as a porter handed over the walls, from which 
he dropped w th the aid f the boU(,h f a pear tree and 
succeeded m getting safely off Lundy s to the nat ves 
of Lonlondeiry what Guy Fawkes s to the hoys of 
London and everj ear an mage of him is burnt in 
n ockery w th every kind of msult contumely and mark 
of abl orrence 

4. The Siege — James bomharded the c ty for nine 
days. An assault was 

n eet th as. ul 
peopi were drawn 
on t 




kets and pass tl em on to those in front. Ihe ii omen Here 
to be seen miming about in the hottest of the fire, serving 
put water and ammunition to their husbands and brothers. 
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The attack was hot and well kept up ; but the defenders 
had resolved not to yield ; and, for the time at least, the 
defence proved stronger than the attack. Four hundred 
of the Irish besiegers fell before the waUs; and at 
length the bugles sounded a retreat. 

5. The Blockade. — James, on learning that the assault 
had been unsuccessful, broke into a violent rage. " If 
my army had been English," he cried, " they would have 
brought me the town, stone by stone, before this time." 
It was known that there were in the town provisions for 
only ten days. The siege was therefore now changed into 
a blockade ; and powder and shot having failed, the king 
resolved to try the effect of misery and hunger. To 
prevent ships with provisions going up the river and 
relieving the townsfolk, a large boom made of fir-trees 
strongly bound together, and more than a quarter of 
a mile in length, was laid across the river and firmly 
fastened at both ends by very thick cables. The shot 
of the besieged was beginning to give out, and their 
place was supplied by brickbats coated with lead. 



flonr'-ish.-ing, growing ; thriving. 

moat, the wide ditch round a castle 
or fortified place. 

can'-non-ade, the play of a number of 
cannon against a fort. 

el'-(H|aeiLce, the power of stirring 
men's hearts in ready, flowing lan- 
guage. 



me-chan'-ic8, those who worked at 

trades. 
con-tn'-mel-y, disgrace. 
ab-hor'-rence, disgust. 
am-mn-nit'-ion, supplies of powder 

and shot. 
block-ade', the reducing of a town by 

the pressure of hunger. 



24.— THE SIEGE OF LONDONDERRY.— 11. 

1690. 

1. Maxshal Rosen's Plan. — Marshal Eosen, a fierce 
and cruel general, had been sent for by James ; and he 
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devised a plan which he thought would bring down 
the pride of the defenders. He sent out soldiers to 
collect old men, young mothers with infants, children, 
cripples, and persons who could not run away, — drove 
them under the walls, where they lay starving for 
three days, and threatened to keep them there till all 
were dead, if the city refused to surrender. But the 
spirit of the defenders only rose higher at this terrible 
threat. Several prisoners of high rank were in their 
hands. The besieged erected a gaUows on the walls, 
and sent word to Eosen that if the poor people were not 
allowed to go away, he had better send in priests to pre- 
pare the prisoners for death, as they intended to hang ' 
every one of them within a few hours. Eosen had to 
give way ; the survivors were set at liberty, the gallows 
taken down; and every one breathed more freely. 

2. Famine and Fever. — Every one within the town 
was starving. The fighting men had become so weak 
that they could hardly stand on their legs. There was 
a little grain : it was doled out by mouthfuls. There 
was a large stock of salted hides, and the people were 
glad to get pieces to gnaw. Dogs, cats, rats, horses, 
tallow, and steak, were imusual luxuries. The price of a 
whelp's paw was five and sixpence; an old shoe was a 
good substitute for a dinner ; a small fish caught in the 
river was not to be bought with money — some handfuls 
of oatmeal, worth more than their weight in gold, was 
the price paid for it. There were still nine horses in the 
city — alive, but mere skin and bone — and these were 
ordered to be slaughtered for food. Still no man breathed 
one syllable of the hated word Surrender. Some even 
whispered, "First the horses and hides, . . . next the 
prisoners, then . . . each other." Fever followed in the 
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wake of famine, and killed off more than fell before the 
fire of the enemy. The dead lay imburied in the streets 
and in the cellars. But still the spirit conquered the 
weakness of the body, and still no man breathed the 
word Surrender^ or dared to hint it. 

Z. The Breaking of the Boom. — ^There was now only 
food for two days. On the evening of the 28th of July 
Mr Walker had preached in the cathedral, and had 
exhorted the people to still further resistance. The 
congregation had left, the sun had just set, when the 
hollow, staring eyes of the sentinels on the tower saw 
the sails of three vessels slowly coming up the river. 
They were a frigate and two vessels laden with provisions. 
The ships were in great danger, for the water was low, 
and the banks were thickly studded with the guns of 
the hostile batteries. The Mountjoy — one of the mer- 
chantmen — took the lead, went right at the boom, broke 
it, but was herself driven back and ran aground in the 
mud. A yell of triumph rose from the ranks of the 
enemy. They rushed to their boats, and were on the 
point of boarding, when a well-aimed broadside from the 
frigate sent them back to the banks. 

4. The Ships arrive. — It was ten at night before the 
ships were moored alongside the quay of the city. Every 
person in the place who was able to walk came down to 
meet them. Meal, cheese, beef, bacon, butter, biscuit, 
brandy, were landed amid the hearty cheers of the brave 
sailors and the feeble piping shouts of the starving 
citizens. " N^ot many hours before," says Lord Macaulay, 
" half a pound of tallow and three quarters of a pound of 
salted hide had been weighed out with niggardly care to 
every fighting man. The ration which each now received 
was three pounds of flour, two pounds of beef, and a 
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pint of pease. It is easy to imagine "with what tears of 
thankfulness and joy grace was said over the suppers of 
that evening." 

5. The Raising of the Siege. — ^All night both the Irish 
army and the English defenders were awake. On the 
whole circle of the town walls shone a ring of blazing 
bonfires. The enemy opened fire upon the town, and their 
guns kept up an unbroken roar throughout the night ; but 
they were answered only by joyous peals of happy bell- 
music from the threatened but rescued city. The can- 
nonade went on for three days. But on the evening of 
the third, there fell a stillness upon the town — there was 
imwonted silence; and on the dawn of the following morn- 
ing, the watchers, looking towards the hostile camp, saw 
nothing but a row of smouldering fires, a line of smoking 
huts, and, farther off, long columns of pikes and standards 
stretching away into the country in full retreat. The siege 
had lasted one hundred and five days ; and it is the most 
remarkable siege in the annals of the Three Kingdoms. . 



de-vised', thought out. 

anr-vi'-vors, those who remained alive 

after the others were dead. 
in the wake o^ after. (IVake is the 

mark made in the sea by a ship 

sailing.) 
ex-hor'-ted, most earnestly advised 

and encouraged. 
frig'-ate, a ship of war with from 
twenty to thirty guns. 



yell, a loud and coarse shout. 

quay, a stone pier or wharf along tlie 

side of a river or in a harbour, 
ra'-tion, share. 
hos'-tile camp, camp of the enemy. 

(Latin hostis, an enemy.) 
smoul'-der-ing, feebly burning away ; 

just beginning to go out. 
stan'-dards, flags and banners. 



25.— THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

1692. 

1. The Valley of Glencoe. — The valley or pass of 
Glencoe is one of the wildest districts in the wildest and 
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most dreary part of the west of Scotland. In the lan- 
guage of the country, Glencoe means the Glen or Vale of 
Weeping. Mists and storms brood over the hard grey 
rocks ; snow lies in the rifts even in July ; sullen moun- 
tain-pools here and there give birth to raging torrents; 
and the cry of a bird of prey is almost the only sound 
that breaks the sad and awful silence. This was the 
valley inhabited by a clan called the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe. • 

2. The Chief of the Macdonalds. — Of this small clan 
of Macdonalds, Ian was the chief. He was now an old 
man, had been a follower of James, and had no love of 
any kind for King William, whom he looked upon as a 
foreigner and a foe. The Governor of Scotland at this 
time was the Master of Stair; and he issued an order 
that all the Highland chiefs should by a certain day take 
an oath to King William, and promise to keep the peace 
in future. All had done so — except this one man, Ian, 
who thought that it would be a very fine thing to take the 
oath as late as possible, and only after all the great chiefs 
had come in. In the pride and vanity of his heart, 
he thought it would show a certain kind of nobility or 
superior feeling on his part. Ian Macdonald accordingly 
put off his submission to the very last day — to the 31st of 
December of the year 1691. 

3. The Oath. — Macdonald went to Fort William, a 
town at the southern end of the Caledonian Canal, and 
offered to take the oath. But the colonel in command 
there was not a magistrate, and had no authority to re- 
ceive it. There was no magistrate nearer than Inverary. 
Here was a terrible difiiculty — for between these two 
places lay steep mountains and boggy valleys, blocked by 
deep snowdrifts ; and the poor old man took six days to 
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make his way from the one place to the other. The 
Sheriff of Inverary doubted if he could receive his oath, 
as it was some days after the time appointed; but the 
old man begged and prayed so earnestly, with tears stream- 
ing from his eyes, that at length the sheriff yielded 

4. Macdonald has Enemies. — The news that Mac- 
donald had not submitted at the right time was re- 
ceived with silent and cruel joy by the Master of Stair. 
He knew that Macdonald's men *Were much given to 
robbing and cattle-stealing : in their chief's mistake about 
the day, he saw, with hideous glee, the chance of " rooting 
out that nest of thieves ;" and he determined to deal them 
a blow deadly, secret, and sudden. He accordingly sent a 
company of soldiers, who were to pretend that they came 
as friends; who were to live with the Macdonalds as 
friends ; and who were then to slaughter their hosts in 
the dead of night They were "not to trouble the 
Government with prisoners." 

5. The Arrival of the Soldiers. — ^When the red-coats 
appeared, John, the eldest son of the chief, came out and 
said : " What is the meaning of this visit 1 To what do 
we owe the pleasure of your company?" To this the 
officer replied : " We come as friends ; all we want is 
quarters for a few days." This reply put all fear to rest ; 
the soldiers were received with the utmost kindness ; and 
the clansmen gave them the best they had to eat and 
drink. 'No payment was asked or expected; for hospi- 
tality has always been a virtue in the Highlands of Scot- 
land — and the phrase " a Highland welcome " is still not 
unknown in many parts of the country. They sat and 
ate at the tables of the Macdonalds, talked, laughed, and 
joked with them ; the long evenings were spent in play- 

Ing cards; and their hosts brought out some secret stores 
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of the best old French brandy. The officer in command 
of the troop was a Captain Campbell, whose niece had 
married Alexander, a son of the chief. 

6. The Suspicion. — One evening the eldest son of the 
chief felt very imeasy. He had overheard two of the 
soldiers whispering to each other. " I don't like this job," 
said one. " I should be glad to fight the Macdonalds ; 
but this — to kill men in their beds ! " " We must do as 
we are bid," replied the other. "If there is anything 
wrong, our officers must answer for it." 

7. The Massacre. — At five o'clock next morning the 
massacre began. The poor Macdonalds were dragged 
out of their beds, boimd hand and foot, and murdered 
in cold blood. The chief was shot through the head 
as he was ordering his servants to bring some refresh- 
ments for his visitors. His sons, alarmed by the firing, 
ran out of their houses, and contrived to make their 
escape. "The peal and flash of gun after gun gave 
notice, from three different parts of the valley at once, 
that murder was doing." One man asked as a favour 
to be allowed to die in the open air. It was granted. 
Favoured by the darkness, he rushed out, threw his plaid 
over the faces of the soldiers, who were just going to fire 
at him, rushed into the darkness, and had vanished in a 
moment. From fifty cottages the half-naked clansfolk 
ran into the icy wind of the February morning, and 
escaped to the snowclad depths and caves of their moun- 
tain glen. " How many old men," says Lord Macaulay, 
" how many women with babes in their arms, sank down 
and slept their last sleep in the snow ; how many, having 
crawled, spent with toil and hunger, into nooks among 
the precipices, died in those dark holes, and were picked 
to the bone by the mountain ravens, can never be known." 
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But it is believed that as many died of cold, hunger, and 
fatigue as by the sword and the musket of the treacherous 
legalised assassins. 

8. The Bard. — ^The story goes that the old bard of the 
clan, after the soldiers had finished their bloody work and 
gone away, took his seat on a rock which overlooked the 
place of slaughter, and poured forth a long lament over 
his murdered relations and friends and the blackened 
remains of their homes. The sad dirge was sung by the 
descendants of the clan, and was often heard in the 
lonely valley for nearly a hundred years after. 



pnt off his Bub-mis'-sion, put off tak- 
ing the oath. 
sher'-iff, the governor of a shire. 
hoo-pi-tal'-it-y, kindness to a stranger. 
con-triyed', managed. 
van'-ished, disappeared ; was lost to 



view. 
prec'-i-pice, a fkce of rock almost 

straight up and down. 
aa-sas'-Bm, a person hired to kill 

another. 
dirge, a funeral song. 



Ian is the Gaelic word for John. 

CSaledonian CanaL A very line canal running through the wide valley of 
Glenmore in Inverness-shire, formed chiefly by natural lakes. 
liiyerary. Tlie county town of Argyllshire. 
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1. tell me. Harper ! wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 
Say, harp'st thou to the mists that fly. 
Or to the dun deer glancing by. 
Or to the eagle that from high 
Screams chorus to thy minstrelsy ? 
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2. No ! not to these ; for they have rest. 
The mist-wreath has the mountain-crest, 
The stag his lair, the em ^ her nest, 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wild wood deep nor mountain grey, 
Not this deep dell close screened from day, 

Could save from treacherous cruelty. 

3. Their flag was furled and mute their drum ; 
The very household-dogs were dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 

In guise of hospitality. 
His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood the maiden tied. 
The dame her distaff flung aside, 

To tend her kindly housewifery. 

4. The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel. 
And gave the host's kind breast to feel 

Meed for his hospitality. 
The friendly hearth that warmed that hand. 
At midnight armed it with the brand, 
That bade destruction's flames expand 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 

5. Then woman's shriek was heard in vain ; 
Nor infancy's impitied plain 

More than the warrior's groan could gain 

Eespite from ruthless butchery. 
The winter wind that whistled shrill. 
The snows that night that choked the hill, 
1 Em, an eagle. 
U 
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Eough, wild, and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Southron clemency. 

6. Long have my harp's best notes been gone ; 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone ; 
They can but sound in desert lone 

Their grey-haired master's misery. 
"Were each grey hair a minstrel-string, 
Each chord should imprecations fling, 
Till startled Scotland loud should ring, 
" Kevenge for blood and treachery ! " 

Sir W. Scott. 

dun, of a dull brownish colour. ; over the head to conftne the hair. 



xnin'-Btrel-sy, singing accompanied by 

the harp. 
lair, bed. 

ae-cu'-ri-ty, safety. 
furled, applied to a banner or flag 

when it is coiled round the staff. 
Bnood, a band of ribbon or velvet tied 



dis'-taff, the stick which used to hold 
the bunch of tow in spinning. 

meed, fit measure. 

blaz'-on-ry, bright red glare of the 
burning houses. 

clem'-en-cy, pity. 

im-pre-ca'-tions, curses. 



26.-ANNE. 
V702'V714^,— Reigned 12 years. 

1. Who Anne was. — Queen Anne, who succeeded 
William III. on the throne, was the daughter of James 
II. and Amie Hyde, and the younger sister of Mary II. 
The people were glad to see her on the throne. They 
were glad to have an Englishwoman as their sovereign ; 
indeed they never had quite liked William, because he 
was a Dutchman and a foreigner. . . . Anne had married 
Prince George, the brother of the King of Denmark. 

2, lira Morley and Mrs Freeman. — Queen Anne was 
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very fond of a certain young lady — Misa Sarah Jennings, a 
clever, strong-willed and high-spmted person Tins joung 
lady married General John Churchill — the greateet sol- 
dier of his age ; and, 
both as Miss Jan- 
nings and as Mrs 
Churchill, she was 
the cJOBest friend of 
the queen. These 
two friends called 
each other by their 
Christian namee — 
Anne and Sarah ; 
and when they wrote 
to each other, Anne 
called herself Mrs 
Morley, and her 
friend was addressed 
as Mrs Freeman. 
In time it came to pass that Mrs Freeman had so much 
influence and so strong a will, that, (or by far the larger 
part of her reign, she could do pretty much what she 
liked with the good-natured queen. 

3. The Doke of Uarlboroogh. — John Churchill was 
created Duke of Marlborough for his victories over the 
armies of the great French king, Louis the Fourteenth. 
He fought many good battles ; and the chief among these 
were Eamillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. One of his 
greatest victories was the famous Battla of Blenlieuii, 
— called after the name of a vill^e on the Danube, 
in Bavaria. For this victory he received a laige estate 
and £10,000 a-year; and the queen built for him the 
splendid residence of Blenheim Palace, at Woodstock, in 
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Oxfordshire. Marlborough was also able to wrest the 
larger part of Flanders out of the hands of the French. 

1. Gibraltar, 1701 — In the year 1704 — the year of the 
great victory of Blenheim — Admirals Sir Geoi^e Booke 
wid Sir Cloudesley Shovel took the strong and important 
fortress of Gibraltar. This fortress is important, because 
it stands in a position which commands the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. It has never left our hands since 
that time ; and Great Britain, the mistress of the water- 
ways of the world, holds the Eock of Gibraltar as the key 
to one of the most important highroads of commerce on 
the face of the globe — the way to India and the East 




5. The TTnion of the Two Farllaments, 1707.— When 
James I. united in his person the two crowns of England 
and Scotland, the ParUaments of the two countries were 
not united ; and Scotland might be said to be quite inde- 
pendent of England, But, in the year 1707, a hill for 
tlie complete Union of the two countries was passed in 
tJie English and the Scottish Parliaments ; and the Par- 
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liaments of the two countries have ever since been one. 
The Scotch were promised free trade with England, and 
full freedom in all religious matters ; and the Union has 
proved of great benefit to both countries. 

6. The Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. — ^The long and terrible 
war with France was brought to a close by the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713. England, it was agreed, was to keep 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and Newfoundland; and was also to 
have the valuable but detestable right of trading in slaves 
from Africa to America. 

7. liirs Freeman is dismissed. — For a long time the 
good queen had been secretly growing tired of her " dear 
Mrs Freeman ; " and the friendship between the two ladies 
had been silently undergoing a change, and growing into 
the bitterest hatred. The temper of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough was very uncertain ; and she at length wearied 
out her royal friend with her airs, her fits of passion, her 
haughtiness, and her violence. The queen accordingly dis- 
missed her from the offices she held, and refused to see 
her any more. . . . The duke himself had fallen into 
disgrace by taking bribes from persons who supplied the 
army with food, ammunition, and clothing ; and he, too, 
was dismissed from his command. Both retired to the 
Continent ; and they did not return until after the death 
of their old friend Queen Anne. 

8. The Death of Queen Anne, 1714. — Anne died on 
the 1st of August 1714. Her husband had died six 
years before ; and their nineteen children had all gone to 
the grave before their two parents. She was succeeded 
by George, the Elector of Hanover — a small country in 
the north of Germany. 

9. Social Condition. — Agriculture and commerce were, 
in this reign, in a very backward state; and the roads 
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from one part of the country to another were full of mud, 
unmended ruts, and deep holea A journey by coach from 
London to York took six days in winter and four in 
summer. . . . Daily newspapers were. first published 
in London during this reign. ... The great cathedral 
of St Paul's, begim in 1675, was completed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren just four years before the death of Queen 
Anne. 

10. Social Facts. — The newspapers published before 
this reign appeared either once or twice a-week ; but, in 
the Queen Anne period, daily newspapers began to be 
published. . . . The General Post Office for Great 
Britain was established in the year 1710 ; and this was 
also the year that saw the completion of St Paul's 
Cathedral 

11. Great Writers. — The chief writer of this reign is 
Joseph Addison, who is perhaps the most charming 
writer of Essays that ever lived. He wrote in small 
weekly journals, called the * Tatler ' and the * Spectator.' 
. . . Pope also wrote his * Essay on Criticism ' in this 
reign, though his greatest works were published in the 
period of the first George. 



wrest, take by force. 

free trade, right to carry goods into 
Elngland (or elsewhere) without pay- 
ing taxes or customs duties. 

de-tes'-ta-ble, worthy of being hated. 



am-xnu-niV-ion, war stores; powder 

and shot. 
mts, deep tracks worn by the passing 

of numerous wheels. 
coxn-ple'-tion, finishing. 



Ramillies. A village in Belgium, twenty-six miles from Brussels. Here 
Marlborough defeated the army of Louis XIV. in 1706. 

Oudenarde. A town in Belgium, about thirty-two miles from Brussels. 
Here Marlborough defeated the French in 1708. 

Malplaquet. A village in the north of France, about nine miles from the 
Belgi&n town of Mons. Here Marlborough defeated the French in 1709. 
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27.— JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF 

MARLBOROUGH.— I. 

1650-1722. 

1. Hia Parentage. — John Churchill, who waa after- 
wards created Diite of Marlborough, the greatest general 
of his time, and one of the great- 
est the world ever saw, was bom 
at Ashe, in Devonshire, in the 
year 1650. His father waa a 
poor Cavalier knight, who had 
lost much of liis property in the 
Pathamentary wars, and who be- 
came a hanger-on at the Court 

of Charles II., and was much 

, , J , , ... , „ Dult« of Marlborough. 

laughed at for wntii^ dull 

verses in praise of monarchy and monareha. 

2. His FrofesBion. — John was made a page in the 
household pf the Duke of York, who gave him a com- 
mission as ensign in the Foot Guards when he waa only 
in his sixteenth year. He rose so fast, by his ability and 
brilliant services — as well as hy the great favour shown 
him — that, by the time he waa thirty-six, he waa a 
m^or-general, a peer of Scotland, and also a peer of 
England. 

3. His Oharacter and Appetannce. — His personal ap- 
pearance and manners won easy way for him. He waa tall 
and handsome, and of a singularly winning and dignified 
address, while he had also a perfect temper. He waa so 
hadly educated that he coidd not spell the most common 
words in hia own language ; but in all practical affairs, 
and more especially in military mattera, he showed that 
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he possessed a sound and vigorous judgment, and a clear 
and acute understanding. "Of all things," he said to 
his wife, " I do not love writing." But he was the best 
business man in the country. He seldom spoke; but, 
when he was obliged to speak in public, he went straight 
to the point, and exhibited a natural eloquence that held 
his audience from the first word of his speech to the 
last. His courtesy often turned enemies into friends. 
At a banquet he met the King of Prussia, who detested 
him ; but his dislike came to an end when Marlborough 
rose from table and politely handed him a napkin. His 
courage was as cool and perfect as his temper. In the 
midst of flying cannon-balls and whizzing bullets, while 
officers and men were falling everywhere around him, he 
was as calm as at the council-table, and showed as steady 
a judgment and as clear an eye for the situation. 

4. His Marriage. — His wife's name was Sarah Jen- 
nings. This young lady entered the household of the 
Duchess of York at the early age of twelve, and became 
the companion of the Princess Anne. For the lai^er 
part of both their lives she was Anne's ardent and sincere, 
though often very trying, friend. Anne's understanding, 
as we have seen, was dull and sluggish, her will weak ; 
and she always needed some one to lean on, and to be 
guided by. Sarah Jennings, indeed, ruled her absolutely; 
and this lady, as Miss Jennings, Mrs Churchill, and the 
Duchess of Marlborough, for many years held the fate 
of England, and, through England, the fate of Europe to 
a great extent, in her own hands. 

5. His Campaigns. — Young Churchill saw more fight- 
ing than any Englishman of his years or of his time. 
He fought in Africa, fought in France, conducted cam- 

paigns in the ^Netherlands and in South Germany, and 
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won some of the greatest battles ever fought in Europe. 
In his final campaign, in the year 1710 — when he was a 
man of sixty — ^he took town after town from the French, 
sometimes under the very eyes of a French army much 
larger than his own. There was no one who could move 
troops so skilfully as he, who had so keen an eye for the 
advantages of a position, or so quick a perception of the 
blunders of the generals on the other side. 



ad-dress', manner of conducting one's 

self, 
vig'-or-ous, strong and healthy. 
a-cute', quick ; sharp ; keen. 
ez-hiV-itrdd, showed. 



el'-o-quence, ready power of speech, 
slug'-gish, slow, 
fl'-nal, last. 

had a quick x>^r-cep'-tion, saw at 
once. 



Page, a hoy who waits upon a person of rank. 

Ensign was one of the lower oflBcers in our army. He had to carry the flag 
or ensign. The office of ensign is now abolished, and its place is taken by a 
sub-lieutenancy. 



28.— JOHN CHURCHILL, DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH.— II. 

1650-1722. 

1. Blenheim, 1704. — In the year 1704 the French and 
Bavarian armies had united, and were posted in Bavaria, 
on the line of the Upper Danube. Blenheim is only a 
small village on that river ; but it happened to be the key 
of the position. Marlborough ordered the British army 
to advance. The village was barricaded by palisades made 
of the timber of trees, as well as of waggons, carts, and 
boards nailed upon the trees. General Rowe led his men 
right up to the barricade and stuck his sword into one 
of the trees before he gave the order to his men to fire. 
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The French tcK) had waited, and replied through the loop- 
holes with a volley; and, in a few minutes, one out of every 
three of the English was stretched upon the field. Eowe 
himself was mortally wounded. Some of our men climbed 
the barricades, and, clubbing their muskets and reaching 
over, struck at the French soldiers as they were loading 
and firing. Bodies of cavalry were thrown forward; 
cannon were brought up to play on the position ; but the 
fortune of the day seemed to be against Marlborough. 

2. Marlborough sees the Enemy's Blunder. — At 
this crisis Marlborough noticed that the enemy had 
committed a great blunder. The united army had, in 
the heat of battle, become separated into two parts ; and 
the great duke, observing this, at once threw his army 
between the two sections of the enemy. Then, turning 
upon each section, he first defeated the one, and then fell 
upon the other. The troops that held the village were 
cut off from all aid from their friends, and were obliged 
to surrender. . . . The day was Marlborough's; and he not 
only gained a great victory, but took prisoner Marshal 
Tallard, the commander-in-chief of the French army. 
A hundred victories had taught the world to look upon 
the French army as invincible, when the defeat of Blen- 
heim broke the spell. From this time forth a magic halo 
surrounded the name of Marlborough upon the Continent; 
and the dreaded name of " Malbrook " became a name of 
fear and a bugbear to every child in France. 

3. His Disgrace. — The duchess quarrelled with Queen 
Anne, and was obliged to resign her place at Court.' 
When the duke came home after his last campaign, he 
found himself out of favour with the people, the Court, 
and the Govemmeni He was accused of many things — 

chietiy of putting into his own pocket money that ought 
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to have been paid to the troops. It was said that he had 
made more than half a million of money out of the nation. 
He was accused of having accepted £6000 a-year from the 
person who held the contract for the supply of bread to 
the English army. The duke was deprived of all his 
offices ; and, with his wife, he retired to the Continent. 

4. His Death. — He did not return to England until the 
accession of George I. in 1714, when he was made Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces. His death took place in 
the year 1722. He left an immense fortune. The love 
of wealth was, indeed, his ruling passion. He was 
willing to sell anything — his own honour, his coimtry, 
his soldiers, everything almost — for money. His next 
strongest passion was the love of power. This he grati- 
fied chiefly through his wife, and through his daughter, 
whom he had married to Lord Godolphin, the Prime 
Minister. His wife ruled the queen; his daughter in- 
fluenced the chief adviser of the State ; and he himself 
ruled to a large extent his wife and daughter. Marl- 
borough was not a good man ; but he was a very great 
general, and an able statesman. 

5. His Character as a (General. — In the presence of the 
enemy Marlborough was the very "Genius of Victory." 
He never besieged a fortress he did not take, or fought a 
battle he did not win. He was as calm and cool in vic- 
tory, disaster, danger, or in threatened defeat, as he was 
in a drawing-room or at his own table. In front of an 
enemy's battery vomiting flame and death, while cannon- 
balls ploughed the ground or strewed corpses around him, 
he was cold, impassive, unchanging in look, serene, and 
resolute. " Our duke," says one of his officers, " was as 
calm at the mouth of a cannon as at the door of a drawing- 
room." Men and officers had the most perfect and un- 
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wavering confidence in him : they knew that he would do 
exactly the right thing, that he would make no blimders 
himself, but make the most of the blunders of the enemy. 
" As he rode along the lines of battle," says Thackeray, 
" or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion reel- 
ing from before the enemy's charge or shot, the faint- 
ing men and officers got new courage as they saw the 
splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made 
them irresistible." 



po8t'-ed, placed or stationed. 

bar'-ri-cad-ed, barred up. 

pal'-i-sades, fences. 

loop'-boles, small holes left or made 
for the purpose of firing through. 

clabbed their muskets, took hold 
of the barrel and used them as clubs. 

thrown forward, ordered to advance. 

cri'-sis, moment of the highest im- 
portance. 

Bur-ren'-der, give themselves up as 
prisoners. 



in-vin'-d-ble, that cannot be over- 
come. 

ha'-lo, circle of light 

bug'-bear, cause of terror. 

re-aign', give up. 

dis4Ui'-ter, very great misfortune. 

se-rene', perfectly calm. 

bat-tal'-ion, a body of men ; portion 
of a regiment. 

ir-re-Bist'-i-ble, not to be resisted or 
withstood. 



Bavaria, a country in the south of Oermany. The capital is Hnnich, on 
the Isar, which flows into the Danube. The King of Bavaria is an under-king 
of the Emperor of the Oermans, and his army is therefore at the command of 
his overlord. 



THE HOUSE OP HANOVER. 



29.— GEORGE THE FIRST. 
1714-1727.— /?e/sr/?eflf 13 years, 

1. The Protestant Succession. — By the Act of Settle- 
ment, as we have abeady seen, no one who was not a 
Protestant could sit upon the English throne. The crown 
therefore went to a family of German princes, who were 
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descended from Elizabeth, the daughter of James 1. — who 
had married a German ruler. This family was called 
the House of Hanover. Sophia, the ElectresB of Han- 
over, was to succeed; but she died a fortn^ht before 
Anne herseK ; and her son Geoi^e became King of Eng- 
land, under the title of George L 

2. Who 0«Otge 1 VOB. — George T. of England was 
meotor of Hajiover; and, from his time to the begin- 
ning of the nine- 
teenth century, the 
two crowns of Eng 
land and Hanover 
were borne by one 
sovereign. George 
was called Elector 
because he had a vote i 
in the election of the 
Emperor of Germany 
... No one in Eng 
land loved him very 
much. But he was 
necessary — not only 

to the Whigs, who Geoi^ I. 

placed him on the 

throne, but to all who dreaded the tyranny of the Stuarts, 
or tlie return to England of a Eoman Catholic dynasty. 
Geoi^e was fifty-four when he came to the throne ; could 
not speak a word of English ; was very shy and reserved ; 
and in no English heart did he raise any feelings of 
loyalty and devotion. But this little foreign gentleman 
was the visible sign and token of the Protestant succes- 
sion J he was, in fact, the standard of civil smd religious 
liberty for the whole English nation. 
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3. " The Fifteen." — James Francis, the " Old Pre- 
tender," as he was called, fully expected that his half- 
sister Anne would before her death name him as her heir. 
But it so happened that James's great friend, Louis XIV., 
died before he was able to take a single step towards the 
invasion of Britain. Two attempts, indeed, at a rising — 
one in Scotland, the other in England — ^were made in his 
behalf. The Earl of Mar, who had been Secretary of State 
for Scotland, raised the standard of James III. of England 
and YIII. of Scotland in the latter country. He sent out 
invitations to the Highland chiefs and other gentlemen to 
join a hunting-party at Braemar, in Aberdeenshire (not 
far from Balmoral, where our Queen has her summer 
residence) ; but at this " Hunting of Braemar," he, among 
the assembled chiefs, raised the standard of rebellion 
against the new king, Hanoverian George. . . . The 
Jacobites in the north of England — where the Tory party 
had always been strong — also took up arms ; and the Earl 
of Der^ventwater and Mr Forster put themselves at the 
head of a powerful body of Jacobite horse. 

4. SherifElmuir, 1715. — Sheriflfmuir is a barren table-land 
of moor, not far from Dunblane — a pretty little town, about 
six miles to the north of Stirling. Here the Duke of 
Argyll met the army of the Earl of Mar ; and a short 
and sharp engagement took place. The Duke of Argyll 
beat the right wing of the Earl of Mar ; the Earl of Mar 
beat the right wing of the Duke of Argyll It was a 
drawn battle ; and a well-known ballad was made and 
sung everywhere about it : — 



((I 



There's some say that we won, 
And some say that they won, 
And some say that none won at aXi, man ; 
But of one thing I'm sure, 
That at Sheriffmuir, 
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A battle there was, which I saw, man. 

And we ran, and they ran. 

And they ran, and we ran. 
And we ran, and they ran awa',i man." 

5. Preston. — On the very same day on which the inde- 
cisive battle of SherifPmuir was fought, the Royalists and 
English Jacobite forces met in battle array at Preston 
in Lancashire ; and the latter were completely defeated. 
The noblemen and gentlemen taken in battle were sent to 
London, and were marched through the streets bound and 
pinioned like criminals, in order to strike terror into other 
gentlemen of the Jacobite party. Twenty-six gentlemen, 
English and Scotcli, were hanged, drawn, and quartered ; 
several noblemen were beheaded ; and more than a thou- 
sand men were sold as slaves to the tender mercies of the 
terrible masters of the " plantations " of North America. 

6. The Old Pretender himself arrives. — Soon after 
the battle of Sheriflfmuir, which was fought in November 
1715, the Pretender himself landed in Scotland. But his 
slow dull presence excited no loyalty, no enthusiasm, and 
no new hopes. Besides, he had not brought with him 
much gunpowder nor enough money. He saw that 
nothing could be done; and he went away again — back 
to France, taking with him the unfortunate and impru- 
dent Earl of Mar. 

7. The Septennial Act, 1716. — To do away with some 
of the evils that rose from the too frequent elections 
under the Triennial Act, which had been passed in 
William IIL's reign, a bill was now introduced which 
allowed iParliament to sit for seven years, but no longer. 
The bill passed the House of Commons, and, after much 
opposition, the House of Lords also. 

^ Scotch for avxiy. 
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8. The South Sea Bubble, 1720. — ^The strangest event in 
this reign was the notorious scheme known as the " South 
Sea Bubble." The South Sea Company had been founded 
to carry on trade with South America, and in the South 
Seas ; and its trade in that part of the world was rising, 
steady, and profitable. But the idea came into the head 
of a clever man that this prosperous Company might be 
made use of to buy up part of the National Debt of the 
country ; and a bill was carried through Parliament giving 
the Company certain rights of great value. Every person 
who had any spare money now rushed to buy its shares ; 
and the £100 shares rose in the open market to the enor- 
mous value of £1000. But the bubble very soon burst ; 
and the shares for which £1000 had been paid rapidly 
fell to £135. Some of the king's Ministers had been 
bribed by the Company to give support to their schemes 
in Parliament This was found out. One Minister was 
thrown into the Tower ; another poisoned himself for very 
shame and grief ; and the bursting of the bubble spread 
ruin, distress, and despair among thousands of respectable 
families. ... A new Ministry had to be formed. 

9. Sir Robert Walpole. — At the head of the new Min- 
istry stood Sir Robert Walpole. Walpole was a Whig; but, 
far from being an extreme party man, he took great care 
not to rouse the hostility of any party whatever in Parlia- 
ment. His policy was a thorough-going policy of peace — 
peace in the House, peace at home, and peace abroad. . . . 
His motto was — " Every man has his price." Hence he 
was always willing to buy votes. To one member of Par- 
liament he would offer a place under the Government ; to 
another a pension ; to a third a title ; to a fourth a ribbon 
or a star ; some he even bought directly by sums of money. 
And it was in this way that he ruled and guided both 
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Houses of Parliament, and got them to do whatever he and 
the king wished. 

10. Prime Minister. — Wftlpole was the first person who 
was called Prime Minister in this country. It had been 
the custom before George I.'s time for the king or queen 
to be present at the meetings of the Cabinet, and to pre- 
side at these meetings. But George could not speak a 
word of English ; his Ministers could not speak German j 
and accordingly, it was found necessary that the chief 
Minister should preside for him at all Cabinet meetings. 
Thus Walpole became the President of the Cabinet ; or 
what has from that time been called Prime Minister. 

11. The Death of Qeorge I, 1727. — In the summer of 
1727, George was travelling to his little city of Hanover, 
as he was in the habit of doing every year. He was driving 
in his coach through the north of Germany, when he was 
suddenly seized with a fit. His servants wished him to 
stop at the nearest town ; but he kept muttering — ^it was 
all he could say — " To Osnaburg ! To Osnaburg ! " Osna- 
burg was the town where his brother lived. When his 
brother, the Bishop of Osnaburg, was awakened, at the 
dead of night, by the tramp of horses in the courtyard of 
his palace, the King of England lay a livid corpse at the 
back of his travelling carriage. . . . Though no one in 
England loved George L very much, he was a just, brave, 
and honest man ; and his rule brought many benefits to 
this country. 

12. Social Facts. — The first silk-mill in England 
was built in the year 1719, at Derby. . . . Pianos 
began to come into use in the year 1717. . . . Addison 
and Pope were the two greatest writers of this reign 
also. 
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dyn'-a4S-t7, ruling fiunily. 
de-vo'-tion, willingness to give one's 

time and life for a person or a cause, 
in-de-d'-sive, that decided nothing, 
en-thu'-si-asm, passionate zeal for a 

person or an idea. 
no-to'-ri-ous, too well known. 
e-nor'-xnous, beyond all ordinary rule. 



(From Latin normot a rule). 
Bchemes, plans. 

hos-til'-it-y, feeling or action against, 
pen'-sion, a yearly sum granted to a 

person for long or good service. 
pre-side', to take the chair at, and 

guide the business of, a meeting, 
liv'-id, of a dead leaden colour. 



Emperor of Oermcmy. There is now no Emperor of Germany ; the present 
King of Prussia is styled Emperor of the Germans. 

" There's some say," — ordinary (but incorrect) grammar for " There are some 
who say." 

Plantations. These were settlements in the North American colonies, to 
which convicts were transpoi-ted, and where they worked as slaves— most 
of them for life. 



30.— THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

1720. 

1. The South Sea - Company. — The sixth year of 
George I.'s reign saw one of the most remarkable events 
that ever happened in England, followed by disasters 
which carried misery, despair, and want into many thou- 
sands of families. A Company, called the South Sea 
Company, had been founded in London for the purpose 
of trading with the continent of South America. It was 
a very good and flourishing Company, carried on a thriv- 
ing trade, and paid good profits to those who had become 
shareholders in it. 

2. The National Debt. — In the reign of William and 
Mary, the Government had begun to borrow money 
of its o^vn subjects; and this money which it owed 
to private persons went and still goes by the name 
of the National Debt. This debt amounted at first to 
only about a million; but, by the year 1714, it had 
risen to the large sum of thirty milliona Many persons 
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felt very uneasy about it, and would have liked much 
to see it cleared off. In the year 1720, a bold, clever 
man, called Sir John Blunt, proposed to the South Sea 
Company that they should buy up part of the National 
Debt, and thus become the creditors of the State. They 
expected that, for this service, they would obtain certain 
large rights and valuable privileges of trading. Every- 
body was pleased. The South Sea Company thought 
that the road was open in front of it to boundless wealth ; 
the Government felt glad that they were to be aided by a 
rich and growing Company. The bill passed both Houses 
with ease, and everybody who had any money to spare 
began to apply for shares in the South Sea Company. 

3. Bmnonrs. — Wonderful stories now began to pass 
from mouth to mouth about the enormously rich proper- 
ties which this lucky Company possessed in all parts 
of the world. Gold-mines, silver-mines, diamond-mines, 
exclusive rights of trading with this country and that 
country, — there was nothing too wonderful to be told 
about the South Sea Company, nothing too extraordinary 
to be believed. 

4. Rise in the Shares. — ^With all thes^ pleasant and 
flattering rumours flying about, the ^blic became so eager 
to buy shares that every one with' a little spare money 
hastened to invest in this very prosperous Company. The 
shares were to be each of the value of £100. But so 
anxious was every one to buy, that the shares rose a little 
every day; in a few weeks each share had reached the 
value of £500 ; and in a few months they were quoted at 
£1000. Thanks to the peace policy of Walpole, there 
had been more trade in the country than there had ever 
been; and there was more money to spend; and those 
who had «ome to spare, thought they saw a splendid 
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chance of making a great deal of money without work- 
ing for it and without any trouble. 

5. New Companies. — In fact, the air was filled with 
buoyant and boundless hopes, with new schemes promis- 
ing untold wealth, with projects that were to cover the 
globe with benefits, with ideas from which England, and 
every soul within its borders, was to reap the richest bene- 
fita Everybody, in fact, was to grow rich. Very soon 
the business of buying and seUing stocks and shares be- 
came so large that people could not make their way into 
the offices for the crowd, and desks for the clerks had to 
be set up in the open street ; and Change Alley, in the 
City of London, became a perfect BabeL In the noisy 
crowd mingled all ranks, all professions, all parties — ^rich 
and poor, young and old. Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Whigs and Tories, country gentlemen and city sharpers. 
The place was filled with one unceasing hubbub of voicea 
Above the general din rose every now and then the shriller 
voice of ladies — for ladies too had been bitten by the pre- 
vailing mania, and had turned gamblers. Every schemer 
brought forward his pet scheme, and found persons to 
support it. New companies were brought out every day : 
new companies to import asses from Spain — asses so 
large and strong that they would do the work of three 
horses ; to fish for the wrecks of the Armada on the Irish 
coast — ships that had gone down heavy with Spanish 
gold ; clever plans for turning sea- water into fresh-water 
— plans that have since that time succeeded, and are now 
daily at work in the British navy ; methods of extracting 
silver from lead, oil from simflower - seeds ; of turning 
quicksilver into a malleable metal ; companies for trading 
in human hair, which was much wanted for the building 
up of the high bushy wigs so much worn at the time ; 
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— these and a hundred other companies invited the atten- 
tion of the hopeful, the money of the sanguine, and the 
speculation of the daring. 

6. Fall of the New Companies. — The Directors of the 
South Sea Company were jealous of the success of some 
of these companies ; and they were also afraid that their 
success might be injurious to the trade of the country. 
The nominal value of all the shares in these companies — 
unsound as well as sound, bubble as well as genuine, had 
risen to the enormous amount of five hundred millions of 
pounds — that is, to double the value of all the land in 
England. The South Sea directors went to the law 
courts and obtained orders from the lords-justices to have 
them stopped. Every one now began to sell out : and 
there was no one to buy. 

7. Fall of the South Sea Company. — People stopped 
buying the shares of the new companies ; but they also 
stopped buying the shares of the South Sea Company. 
Even the directors themselves began to sell out — which 
they had no right to do ; and, when this became known, 
every one rushed to follow their example. But when 
every one wants to sell, no one wants to buy. And thus 
it happened that the shares, which had risen to the value 
of £1000 each, fell with startling rapidity to £135. 
People who thought that in September they were worth 
£20,000, found that in November their property was 
worth no more than £2700. It was ruin to most. Thou- 
sands of families were reduced to beggary; thousands 
more were threatened with a like fate. 

8. Bage of the People. — Disappointment, rage, and 
resentment were universal The Ministers were blamed ; 
the king himself was not spared. The Prince of Wales 
had made a good deal of money as tha ^qn^t^ss^ ^^ "^v. 
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copper-mining company ; and he too became the object of 
attack. Some persons proposed that the directors should 
be sewn up alive in sacks and thrown into the Thames. 
Every one who had lost money — and most people had — 
was thirsting for vengeance. The directors were thrown 
into prison; and their property, which was over two 
millions in value, was divided among the sufferers. 

9. Walpole's Cure. — Sir E. Walpole now came forward 
and proposed a plan by which the Government and many 
of the sufferers were enabled to tide over their difficul- 
ties. By this plan, the Bank of England and the East 
India Company relieved the South Sea Company of 
some of its more weighty responsibilities ; and the mind 
of the nation slowly calmed down, but not before the 
saddest distress and most poignant sorrow had befallen 
many families and individuals. 



thriv'-iiiig, very good and prosperous. 
ex-clu'-sive, shutting out other people. 
in-Test', put money in. 
quot'-ed, named as of a certain price. 
buoy'-ant, floating with ease, like a 
buoy; very cheerful. 



ma'-ni-a, madness. 

mal'-le-a-ble, that can be hammered. 

san'-guine, too hopefuL 

nom'-i-nal value, the value as 

named ; not the real worth, 
re-sent'-ment, auger against. 



poignant {jpo}f-iiant% sharp and piercing. 



The National Debt is a debt owed by the British Government to private 
persons. The shares in this debt are generally called ConBols. The debt now 
amounts to £709,000,000; and the interest on it amounts every year to 
£28,500,000. The money began to be borrowed m 1664, but at tiie end of 
William III.'s reign it amounted to only 16 millions. During the war with 
France, it rose to the enormous height of 840 millions. 

City of London. This is the name of that part of London which was at one 
time enclosed within walls. It is now the chief seat of commerce, banking, and 
all kinds of business. The City is only a very small fraction of the vast prov< 
iuce covered with houses called London. 
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31.— GEORGE THE SECOND.— I. 
1121-1760.— Reigned 33 years. 

1. Who Oeorge H was —George tbe 8econd -was the 
only son of George L He was already a middle-aged 
man when he suc- 
ceeded his father on 
the throne of Eng- 
land. He had mar- 
ried a German prin- 
cess — Caroline of 
Anapach — a very 
bright, clever, good- 
tempered woman. 
She governed her 
husband without let- 
ting hitn know it ; 
the great statesman 
Sir Robert Walpole 
governed her ; and 
as his policy was al- 
ways against war, there was in the land a long reign of 
peace and prosperity. 

2, The PMteous Blots. — In the year 1736, George, who 
liked Germany much better than England, and Hanover 
better tlian London, paid a visit to his own German 
capital In his absence. Queen Caroline acted as Regent. 
In the course of her regency, riots broke out in 
Edinburgh. Mr John Porteous, captain of the City 
Guard, ordered hie men to fire upon the crowd, and 
several persons were killed. Some of the citizens of 
Edinburgh, acting along with the mob, broke into the 
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prison of Edinburgh, where Porteous was lying, seized 
him, and hanged him in the Grassmarket. The queen 
was furious, and declared to the Duke of Argyll that, 
rather than suffer such things, she would "make Scot- 
land a hunting-field." "In that case, madam," drily 
replied the duke, " I will take leave of your majesty, 
and go down to my own country to get my hounds 
ready." 

3. The Ear of Captain Jenkins. — Captain Eobert 
Jenkins was the master of a sloop that traded with the 
West Indies, and now and then did a little smuggling 
on his own private account in the Spanish possessiona 
The Spauiards caught this smuggling skipper ; and, accord- 
ing to his own account, the captain of the Spanish coast- 
guard cut off his ear, and told him to carry it, with his 
compliments, to his king. Jenkins took care of his ear, 
wrapped it in cotton-wool, and kept it in a box. One 
day he made his appearance with it in the House of 
Commons, showed it to the members, and demanded 
justice and satisfaction. 

4. War with Spain, 1739. — ^Parliament and the people 
were excited with rage and indignation against the 
Spaniards. They called upon Walpole, who was still 
Prime Minister, to declare war against Spain. He, 
though in his heart on the side of peace, saw that he 
had no choice but between resignation and war. He 
ought to have resigned, but he gave his vote for war. 
The joy-beUs pealed from every church-steeple in the city^ 
of London. " They are ringing the beUs now," said Wal- 
pole; "before long they will be wringing their handa" 
The war was carried on, not in Spain, but in Spanish 
America, where the climate told heavily upon the Brit- 
ish. It was not successful, though a Spanish ship with 
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^300,000 on board was taken ^ and, as Parliament was 
against him, the Prime Minister fell. 

6. Tlie Battle of Bettlngen, 1743.— In the year 1743 
France and Germany were at war ; and England sent over 
troopa in aid of the latter power. Geoi^ II. even went 
over himself to lead the English and Hanoverian contin- 
gent. At the battle of Dettingen— which was fought on 
the Maine, a tributary of the Rhine — his troops were 
hard pressed by the French. Then George, who was a 
very little man, dismounted from his horse, drew his 
sword, put himself at the head of his right wing, and 
exclaimed : " Now boys, come on, for the honour of 
England I Fire, and behave like men, and the French 
will soon nm ! " And the brave little man did make 
the French run, and helped his allies to gain the victory. 
This battle is worthy of note, as being the last occasion 
on which a king of England was under the Are of an 
enemy. 




HoljTood Palace, where Prints Charlie held hla Court. 

6. The Voting Ftetender in Scotland, 1745. — The 

Young Pretender, or "Bonnie Prince Charlie" — as the 
Scotch Jacobites loved to call him — was the son of the 
Old Pretender, who called himself James III. of England 
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and VIII. of Scotland. As the Old Pretender was still 
alive, this young gentleman styled himself Prince of 
Wales. In the year 1743 he left Fraace, landed on 
the west coast of rnvemess-shire, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and was joined by a large number of High- 
land chiefs with their followera 

7. The Battle of Prestonpans. — The young Prince 
marched through the Highlands of Inverness and Perth 
to Edinburgh, where the people received him with kindly 
smiles and pleasant welcomes. An army, commanded 
by Sir John Cope was sent against him; and the two 
sides met at Prestonpans, a few miles from Edinburgh. 
The EoyaHst troops were routed at the first onset. The 
Highlanders fired a single volley, ran forward under cover 
of the smoke, threw down their muskets, drew their 
broadswords, and rushed on with loud yells and the savage 
battle-cries of their forefathers. They cut their way 
through the English troops; and in six minutes the 
whole affair was at an end. Cope's men fled in all 
directions. 

8. The Young Pretender in England. — Prince Charles, 
elated by his success in Scotland, now resolved to march 
upon London. He got as far as Derby without opposi- 
tion ; and here he learned that an army of 30,000 men 
stood between him and the capital of England. He 
himself had only 6000 men — and these wild and brave, 
but undisciplined, Highlanders. He called a council of 
war, who advised him that there was nothing for it but 
to go back, and to try to hold Scotland as a separate 
kingdom. 

9. Culloden Moor, 1746. — On his march back, the Prince 
met General Hawley at Falkirk, fell upon him, and de- 

feated him He then marched on with his Highlanders 
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into the north of Scotland, which had always been loyal to 
the Stuarts. The king's second son, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was sent down to take the command, in place of the 
beaten General, Hawley. The two armies met on Culloden 
Hoor, near the town of Inverness. Here a decisive battle 
was fought, which, however, lasted only fifty-seven minutes. 
, Tlie duke ordered his men not to trouble themselves with 
too many prisoners ; and he was ever after spoken of in 
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Map of Cnllodcn Moor. 
the Highlands as "Butcher Cumberland." The Young 
Pretender took to flight; a reward of ^30,000 was set 
upon his head ; but at length, after many trials, dangers, 
and hair-breadth escapes, he succeeded in reaching the 
soil of Franco in safety. His latter days were passed in 
Home, where he died, lowly, miserable, and neglected, in 
the year 1788. ^ 
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Anspacli, a small district in the south of Germany, on the Upper Danube. 
InvemesB-ahire, the largest county in Scotland : it lies between Moray Firth 
and the Atlantic. 
Falkirk, a town in the east of Stirlingshire. 



32.— GEORGE THE SECOND.— II. 
1727-1760.— Reigned 33 years. 

1. America and India. — During this reign, England 
was engaged in a conflict with France both in the far 
West and in the distant East. The French held Canada in 
North America, and were trying to keep our countrymen 
— who had already settled thirteen colonies on the 
eastern slope — out of the vast and fertile basin of the 
Mississippi. In India, too, the French opposed the widen- 
ing of our empire ; and we had also to fight them there. 
Q«neral Wolfe was our greatest general in America ; 
while, in India, Robert Clive, a young clerk, beat back 
the French troops, and laid for us the firm foundations of 
our vast Indian Empire. 

2. William Pitt. — The rising statesman in the end of 
George II. 's reign was William Pitt. He was a man of 
high character, strong will, and great geniua He was 
generally spoken of and is now known in history as the 
Great Commoner; and it is to liim that we owe the 
selection of the best and ablest men to carry out the 
hopes and wishes of our country in this reign. 

3. (General Wolfe. — This young general was selected 
by Pitt to command the expedition to North America. 
His campaign was completely successful; he took the 
almost impregnable fortress of Quebec; and the fall of 

Quebec decided the fate of the rich province of Canada. 
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He took Quebec ; but he died in the very arms of vic- 
tory, and did not live to reap the reward of hia noble and 
heroic efforts. 

4. India. — The rich and fertile peninsula of Hindustan 
was at this timo gDvemed by native princes but the 
English, the French the Dutch and tho Portuguese held 
positions and forts in different parts of the country The 




positions belonging to us weie held bj m English com- 
pany, called the East India Compan7, whith had iti head- 
quarters in the city of London The three cities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay ivere at that tune, as they 
still ore, the chief trading ports of the English , and at 
that time tlie only thought of the East India Company 
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was trade, aiid not conquest. But Robert Clive, who, 
when war broke out, was only a humble clerk, made a 
soldier and then a general of himself ; and, in the same 
way, he made, out of the modest possessions and small 
footholds of a commercial company, the beginnings of a 
mighty and ever-growing empire. 

5. Death of (George n„ 1760. — George II. died sud- 
denly of heart-disease, at the age of seventy-six, after a 
prosperous reign of thirty-three years. He had been a 
hard-working king, very careful of his time and money; 
exacting both to himself and to others ; stubborn and pas- 
sionate, it is true, but, at the same time, brave and just. 

6. Social Facts. — The British Museum, which is the 
greatest storehouse of works of literature, antiquity, and 
science in the country, was established in the year 1753. 
... In this reign three great men, John and Charles 
Wesley and George Whitefield left the Church of England, 
and founded the body called the Wesleyan Methodists. 
. . . The Bridgewater Canal, between Manchester and 
Liverpool, was begun in the year 1758. 

7. Ghreat Writers. — Several great writers, both in prose 
and in verse, flourished in this and in the previous reign. 
The greatest poet of the time was Alexander Pope, the 
author of the * Essay on Man ; ' and next to him we must 
rank James Thomson, a Scotchman, the author of the 

* Seasons ' and the * Castle of Indolence.' . . . The greatest 
prose-writer of the period was Dean Swift, the author of 

* Gulliver's Travels ; ' and next to him comes Sir Bichard 
Steele, a fine essayist, and the friend and follower of the 
great Addison. A writer better known than either is Daniel 
Defoe, the author of the world-famous story of * Robinson 
Crusoe,' and a man who may be regarded as the founder 

at once of the modem novel and the modem newspaper. 
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Canada ie now called "The Dominion or Canada," and stretchea (torn the 
AtlantiD to tlie Pacific. But in Wolfe's time it meant only a province on the 
St lAwrence, Uie capil&l of which was quebee. In ITei it waa divided into 
Upper and Lower Canada, the capital of (he former being now Montreal. 

^cntta, the capital of Uie Freaidency of Calcutta— a large city near the 
mouth of the Oangea. 

Madras, tha capital of the Presidency of Uadme, on the eouth-eaat coast of 
India. 

Bombay, l^e capital of the Presidency of Bombay, on the west coaaC of 



33.— CLIVE AND THE CONQUEST OF INDIA.— I. 

175I-17B7. 

L Who CliT« waa. — Robert Clive, the founder of the 
British Empire in India, '^as bom in a small vOIage in 
Shropshire, in the year 1725. 
His father possessed a very small 
estate aear Market Drayton— 
estate which had beea in i 
family since the twelfth century, I 
He had married a Misa GaakiU — ■ 
a lady from Mancliester; and 
Robert Clive was their eldest 
son. 

_ _. _ . . T, Lord CIItb. 

2. His Boybood. — From a very 
early nge he gave signs of a strong will and fiery passions, 
and also of a courage which never understood what danger 
was. Long after he had become a great man in India, 
the old people of the neighbourhood used to tell how he 
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one day climbed to the top of the lofty steeple of Mar- 
ket Drayton, how he drilled all the idle boys of the 
town into an army, and how one of his masters fore- 
told that he would one day make a great figure in the 
world. At the age of seventeen, he was offered a writer- 
ship in the service of the East India Company ; and his 
parents and he were glad to accept the ofifer. 

3. Olive as a Clerk. — Young Clive was sent to Madras. 
Here his chief work was to see packages weighed, to add 
up accounts, and to keep the books of the great Trading 
Company in whose service he was. He did not like the 
work. He wearied of his desk, wearied of the heat, 
wearied of the dusky faces, wearied of the eternally 
blue sky; and would have given his right hand with 
pleasure if he could have been allowed to go back to 
Manchester again. His chief and almost only pleasure 
in India was reading; and the Governor of Madras had 
an excellent library, to which he gave Clive the freest 
access. At this time he read hard, and obtained the 
only kind of education he ever had. 

4. Olive Home-sick. — But he was almost always home- 
sick, in spite of the great pleasure he took in books. 
" I have not enjoyed," he writes in one of his letters, 
" one happy day since I left my native country." He had 
fallen into debt, besides. . . . Once he attempted to 
destroy himself. Locking himself in his own room, 
he raised the pistol to his head and pulled the trigger. 
The pistol missed fire. Again he raised it, and again 
pulled the trigger, and once more the pistol missed fire. 
He laid the pistol on the table and sat still, with un- 
utterable thoughts passing through his mind. A knock 
at the door. "Come in!" called out Clive, and un- 
locked the door to a friend. "Will you be so kind 
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as to take that pistol and fire it out of the window?" 
said Clive. His friend took it up, held it out of the 
window, drew the trigger, and the pistol went oflf. The 
desponding young man sprang up, astonished. " Surely," 
he cried, " I am reserved for something great ! " And so 
he was. 

5. The East India Company in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. — The East India Company, which in later times 
rose to be a great military power, was, in the early 
times of Clive's service, only a somewhat feeble trad- 
ing body. The lands in its possession consisted of a few 
square miles, for which rent was* paid to the native princes. 
It had in its pay a few British troops — not more than 
enough to man three or four ill-built forts, which had 
been erected to protect the stores and warehousea It 
had also a few hundred native soldiers, quite untrained, 
— and armed, some with swords and shields, some with 
bows and arrows. But, from the time of Clive, and 
mainly by his aid, the Company grew to be one of the 
great powers of the world, until at length, after the 
Mutiny of 1857, its power was transferred into the 
hands of Queen Victoria, who is now the nding EmpresB 
of India. 

6. Clive as a Soldier. — The French were becoming 
too strong in India ; and in no long time it came to be a 
question whether France or England should possess that 
rich peninsula. War at length broke out between the 
two Powers; and at the age of twenty-one, Clive left 
his desk, took up the profession of arms, and became a 
soldier. He was not only a soldier, and the bravest 
of the brave, but he had also the keen and foreseeing 
eye of a true general. The key of the position, he 
pointed out to his superiors, was Arcot, the capital of the 

K 
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Camatic ; and he proved to them that, if that town were 
taken, Southern India would be very much at the mercy 
of the English. Olive's idea was approved of, and the 
carrying of it out was intrusted to himself. 



ac'-ceas, liberty of entering. 
de-8pon(r*mg, in very low spirits. 
mu'-tin-y, a rising against authority 
(generally in the anny or in the navy). 



trans-ferred', handed over. 
Bu-pe'-ri-ors, those of higher rank 
than one's self. 



The Camatic is a long strip of country on the east coast of Southern India. 
Madras stands near the middle of Central Carnatic. 



34.— CLIVE AND THE CONQUEST OF INDIA.—II. 

1751-1757. 

1. The Taking of Arcot. — The young captain was 
placed at the head of a very small force of two hun- 
dred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys, and 
the march to Arcot began. During the march a storm 
of rain, thimder, and lightning came on — a storm such 
as is only seen in tropical countries. The garrison of 
Arcot naturally expected that he would give the order 
to halt, and would begin to look about for shelter for 
his troops. But no thought of shelter came into Clive's 
mind ; he pushed on in spite of the terrible storm ; and 
tlie garrison, in a panic, thinking the enemy was in 
league with the heavens, ran out of the fort, and gave 
it up without striking a single blow. 

2. The Siege of Arcot. — Clivc, with a few hundred 
men, took the city and the citadel of Arcot from a 
garrison of several thousands; and he now had to de- 
fend it with still fewer men against an army of more 

than ten iiousand. The siege went on for fifty daya 
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Provisions grew scarce ; there was nothing left but rice. 
The sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty 
fare, but to beg that all the rice might be given to the 
English soldiers, adding that the water the rice had been 
boiled in would be enough for them. . . . Bribery, in 
addition to starvation, was tried. The commander of the 
attacking force sent a flag of truce to Clive, off*ered him 
a large sum of money if he would surrender, and vowing, 
if his offer were not accepted, to storm the fort, and put 
every man in it to the sword. Clive haughtily replied : 
" Your father was a usurper, your army is a rabble ; and 
you had better think twice of storming a breach held 
by English soldiers ! " The attack was made next day. 
The enemy's troops were sent forward excited and half 
drunk with hang ; but they were driven back with a 
loss of four hundred men, while the English lost only 
five. In the morning the combined French and Hindoo 
army had disappeared. Not long after this splendid de- 
fence, Clive returned to England. 

3. The Black Hole. — ITie Nabob or Prince of Bengal 
at this time was a certain Surajah Dowlah, whom our 
sailors called Sir Koger Dowler. Surajah Dowlah hated 
the English ; had heard that the merchants of Calcutta 
were rich ; marched upon the city and seized it, and the 
English traders in it. He ordered them to be thrust into 
a small room, less than twenty feet square. It was 
summer, and the glaring sun of Bengal shone down with 
imbearable splendour upon the building, and the fierce 
heat was hotter than the hottest day ever is in an Eng- 
lish midsummer. The prisoners numbered one hundred 
and forty-six; the room was scarcely large enough for 
five persons to breathe in comfortably. When they were 
told to go in, they thought the Nabob's soldiers were 
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jokmg They argued, they b«^ed, they entreated, they 
prayed, — but all m vain. They were dnven into Uie 
cell at the point of the aword, and Uie door waa locked. 
They cned for mercv, they strove to burst the door, they 
offered large bnbes They prayed for water, and water 
was brought They trampled each other down, (ought 
for places at the ^\ indow, fought for the small allowance 
of water handed in, wlule the soldiers laughed at the 
mad struggles of their miserable victims In this state 




Map of VaUey of the Gi 



of horror and agony thej were kept for a day and a 
night In the morumg, of the hundred and forty-eix 
who had entered, there staggered forth only twenty three, 
white as corpses, hardly able to walk, men under thirty 
looking like old men of eighty, and tliose left behind 
lying in a heap — a heap of dead, in every attitude that 
wnthmg pain and unutterable torture could produce, 
upon the floor of the foul and noisome chamber 

4 The Battle of Plassey — Clive returned to India, 
and the first news that met him on hie landing was this 
fearful news of the Black Hole tragedy. Clive at once 
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marched to meet Surajah Dowlah, who had with him 
an anny of nearly 60,000 troops, 15,000 of whom were 
cavalry. He had also fifteen field-guns of the largest 
size, each drawn by forty yoke of white oxen and 
pushed from behind by a large and strong elephant. 
Olive's army numbered no more than 3000 men, of 
whom only 1000 were Englishmen. "The day broke," 
says Lord Macaulay — " the day which was to decide the 
fate of India." The few field-pieces of the English were 
capitally managed, and several of the highest officers in 
Surajah Dowlah's service fell. 

5. Defeat of Surajah Dowlah. — He himself began to 
quake with fear; he ordered his army to fall back. 
Clive saw and seized the moment of advantage, and gave 
the word for his troops to advance. It was a well- 
organised army against a mob. The few well-trained 
French soldiers who ventured to face the English attack, 
were swept down the stream of flying crowds. The 
whole of that vast army fled, and the battle of Plassey . 
was won with a loss to Clive of only twenty-two men. 
In this way was an army of sixty thousand men put to 
flight, and an empire immensely larger and more populous 
than Great Britain itself subdued in a few hours. 

6. Death of Clive. — Clive returned to England with 
a fame such as no Anglo-Indian had ever before achieved, 
and with an enormous fortune. He had broken the 
French power in India, driven out the Dutch, and placed 
the British empire in that vast and populous country on 
deep and secure foundations. He organised both the 
civU and the military services of the East India Com- 
pany, restored perfect order and discipline, and brought 
back prosperity to their wellnigh ruined condition. He 
died in the year 1774. 
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se'-poys, native Hindoo soldiers in 
the British army. 

pan'-ic, sudden and very great fear. 

cit'-a-del, the fortress that guards a 
city. It generally stands on high 
ground. 

trace, a period of cessation firom fight- 
ing. (A flag of truce is white.) 

storm the fort, take it by storm- 
that is, by rushing in sword in 
hand. 
n-Bor'-per, a person who seizes on a 



throne or on land that is not his 

own. 
bang, an alcoholic liquor made firom 

hemp, 
ag'-on-y, the greatest degree of iMtin. 
at'-ti-tnde, position or way of lying 

or standing, 
noi'-some, offensive to sight and to 

smell, 
well or-gan-ised', well arranged, and 

with each part well fitted for what it 

had to do. 



Plassey, a town in Lower Bengal, about 83 miles north-west of Calcutta. 



35._WOLFE AND THE CONQUEST OF CANADA.— L 

1759. 

1. Who Wolfe was. — James Wolfe, the most famous 
English general of his time, and who did for the English 
rule in America what Olive had done for it in India, was 
bom at the village of Westerham in Kent, in the year 
1727. His father was a colonel in the army, and had 
served with distinction in several campaigns under the 
great Marlborough. 

2. His Eaxly Life. — From his earliest years young Wolfe 
had made up his mind to be a soldier. When he was 
only thirteen, his father received orders to go with his 
regiment to Spain, to take part in an attack upon a 
Spanish port. Young Wolfe, who was eager to go with 
his father, at once volunteered, and was allowed to act 
along with the regiment He became an officer by the 
time he was fifteen, and served in Flanders, Scotland, 
France, and other parts of the world. Before he was 
thirty, he was known as one of the ablest and most 
thoughtful officers in the English army. 
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3. Pitt's Ideas aliont Oanada. — Pitt Baw the French 
growing Btronger and Btronger every week in North 
America, and he looked round for a plan to defeat thcni, 
and for a general who conid carry out that plan. Ex- 
amining the map, he saw that Quebec was the stroi^)[est 
position in Canada — commanding aa it did the strong line 




Power which held Quebec 
would also certainly hold the whole of Canada. His 
thouglits turned to Wolfe, and it was to this young 
general that he intrusted the diflicult task of seizing that 
strong position. 

4. The Poaition of Quebec — The position of Quebec 
is nearly as strong and almost as important as the position 
of GibrfJtar. The town stands on a steep headland at the 
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junction of the river St Charles with the mighty St 
Lawrence. It was at this time the centre of French 
trade on the continent of North America, and the head- 
quarters of the French army. The citadel is the strongest 
fortress on the whole continent, and it has only once 
been taken. The heights of Abraham, on which it 
stands, form a lofty table-land above the river, and they 
are bordered in many places by steep cliffs, which are in 
most parts quite perpendicular. 

6. The Night Attack. — The commander-in-chief of 
the French army was General Montcalm, a very cautious 
and skilful commander, who understood his business, and 
took care not to give his enemy a single point to his 
advantage. Wolfe tried his lines at every part, but at 
no point could he break through. He could not get at 
Montcalm with his troops, and Montcalm would not come 
out to fight him. The English general was at his wits* 
end. He at length resolved on a night attack ; and his 
plan was to take his soldiers up the face of a steep cliff, 
where there was a narrow zigzag path, up which two 
men could climb abreast. This part of their lines was 
considered so unassailable by the French, that only a very 
small guard had been posted there. Without speaking, 
and with the least possible noise, the English soldiers 
were placed in boats at one o'clock in the morning; and 
they dropped noiselessly down the river, without sails or 
oars, but by the aid of the stream alone. 

6. Wolfe's Conversation. — Wolfe talked very solemnly 
with his officers as they drifted down under the bright 
stars. A few years before this the poet Gray had pub- 
lished his "Elegy in a Country Churchyard" — a poem 
that Wolfe greatly admired. "I had rather," he said, 
**he the -author of that poem, gentlemen, than take 
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Quebec ! " And as the boat drifted down in the silence 

of the night air on the rippling current, he repeated in 

low measured cadence the well-known verse : — 

" The "boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

And once more, in the saddest tone, he murmured the 

line — 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 



vn-ai-sail'-a-ble, that cannot be at- 
tacked with success. 

driff-ed, were carried by the current 
only. 

ca'-dence, the fall or tone of the voice. 



her'-ald-ry, the science that tells us 
about great families, their coats of 
arms, etc. 

in-ev'-it-a-ble, that cannot be avoided 
or shunned. 



The strong line of the St Lawrence. This river is so broad, deep, and 
rapid that it could not be crossed in the face of an enemy. 
Gray. The poet Thomas Gray, bom in London in 1716 ; died 1771. 



36.— WOLFE AND THE CONQUEST OF CANADA.— II. 

1759. 

1. The Surprise. — The soldiers landed in dead silence, 
and made their way stealthily to the foot of the steep 
cliflP. Some ascended by the zigzag path, many clambered 
up from point to point and from crag to crag, holding on 
by the roots and boughs of the maple and ash trees that 
grew in clusters here and there. It was impossible, now 
and then, to avoid making some noise. The guards 
above, on hearing the suspicious sounds, rushed to the 
edge of the cliff and fired down at random. Their fire 
was returned; volleys seemed to come from the dark 
abyss at their feet ; they were struck with panic, lost 
their courage, and fled. When day broke, a small but 
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compact British army stood, as if by magic, on the heights 
of Abraham — the high table-land on which the citadel of 
Quebec standa 

2. Wolfe's Orders. — When the news was brought to 
Montcalm, he said, " It is only a small party, I suppose, 
come to burn a few houses and then retire. " But when 
hie saw the British troops in line, he cried, almost in 
despair: "They have at last found our weak side; we 
must give battle, and crush them before mid-day." By 
ten o'clock the two armies stood face to face in order of 
battle. Wolfe ordered his troops to reserve their fire, not 
to throw away a single shot, and not to draw a trigger 
until they had got so near the enemy that they could 
see the whites of their eyes. In obedience to this order, 
the British troops reserved their fire until they were within 
forty yards of the enemy, when they opened upon them 
a regular, rapid, and well-aimed volley of musketry. 

3. The Battle. — Unfortunately for the French, Mont- 
calm had only a few trained troops ; the rest were untried 
volunteers, who had never before in their lives heard a 
shot fired in anger. The steady and unerring fire of the 
English made sad havoc among the French and Canadian 
troops ; and then Wolfe himself headed a charge of in- 
fantry with fixed bayonets, which sent the enemy flying 
in all directions. The engagement had lasted only half 
an hour. 

4. The Death of Wolfe. — At the very beginning of the 
battle, Wolfe was wounded in the wrist ; but he paid no 
attention to his wound, and pressed forward. A second 
ball struck him in the body. He still kept on advancing, 
when a third shot hit him in the breast, and he fell. 
" Keep me up ! " he said to an officer near ; " don't let 
my brave fellows see me drop ! " He was carried to the 
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tear, and asked for water, 'WMe he was drinking, tlie 
officer on wliom he was leaning exclaimed, " They nm ! 
thoy run! I protest they run!" " Who run 1" asked 
Wolfe, "The French! the French!" was the reply; 
" they are giving \vay everywhere." "What I " cried 
Wolfe ; " do thoy run already ! Go, one of you, and tell 
Burton to march Webb's regiment to the river and cut 
off their escape Then tumuij, to his friend the officer 
who was supportmt hin he said " Now God be praised, 
I am content I die happy 




T1 e I -itli of Ijeueral Wolfe. 

9 The Eeault— Tic movement of an army up the 
almost perpendicuhr cliffs of Abraham was without a 
parallel in the aunih of warfare and the results of the 
movement were of astonishing imiwrtaiice. In the course 
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of the battle, the French general had also been mortally 
wounded ; and juBt before be died, he temaiked to a 
friend, " It is a great consolation to me to bave been 
beaten by so brave an enemy." The town might have 
held out, but it surrendered in five days. Quebec waa 
in the hands of the Et^Usb, and tbe fate of tbe whole 
of Canada followed the fate of the city of Quebec. 



■t nu'-dom, withont stopping to tak 
vol'-leri, Uie diachsrgs ot ■ nnmber < 
a>m-p«ct', well ind closely Vnlt t- 



re*, to ksep hick. 

nt'a par'-oU-el, noUttng Vkt It 

iVBT bssn done befbre. 

iM, ymrlf records, or lilstoiy. 



37.— OEOEGE THE THIRD.— I. 
neO-1620.— Reigned 60 years. 




1. Who aeorgfl 

III wae. — Geoige 
the Third waa not 
the son, but the 
grandson, of Geoige 
II. His father waa 
Frederick, the Prince 
of Wales, who died 
before he could suc- 
ceed to the crown. 
George III. was only 
two-and- twenty 
when he came to the 
throne. 

2. The State of 
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Parliament. — The House of Commons was not in this 
reign elected as it is now; for scarcely one person in 
fifty had a vote for a member of Parliament. Seats in 
Parliament were openly bought and sold; the members 
represented nobody but themselves ; one member sat 
for an old stone wall ; and nearly four hundred persons 
were sent to the House by the will and the influence of 
landowners and peers. Pitt himself openly declared that 
the House did not represent the nation; that it repre- 
sented nothing but " ruined towns, noble families, wealthy 
individuals, and foreign potentates." 

3. " Wilkes and Liberty I "—The electors of Middlesex 
chose, at one of their elections, a man named John Wilkes 
to be their representative in Parliament — a man of bad 
character, but of the most daring courage. He had gone 
so far — and in those days it was a thing quite unheard 
of — as to find fault with a speech of the king's. The 
House expelled him. Middlesex elected him once more ; 
the House expelled him again ; and this see-saw of election 
and rejection took place four times. Eiots at length 
broke out aU over the country, and went on mitil Wilkes 
was allowed to take his seat. Thus it was proved that 
Parliament had no more right to set itself above the law 
and do as it pleased than a king had. 

4. The Stamp Act. — George III. and his Ministers 
claimed the right to impose taxes upon the American 
colonies, and they accordingly induced the House of 
Commons to pass the Stamp Act. This was an Act to 
compel all Americans to put English stamps on all their 
law-papers — such as wills, contracts, and other deeds. But 
the Americans said : " If we are not represented, we will 
not be taxed 1 No taxation without representation 1 ". . , 
The king and his Ministers were obstinate ; and, in spite 
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of the warnings of Pitt, Fox, and Burke, passed the 
Stamp Act, and also imposed taxes upon tea and other 
minor articles of commerce. 

5. The Tea Duties. — At length Parliament was induced 
to yield; and it removed all taxes upon the American 
colonies, except a very small tax upon tea. This tax was 
retained as a "matter of principle," and to please the 
king, who still held fast to his right of taxing his own 
colonies. The colonists, however, were strong, because 
they were united ; they emptied the cargo of one of the 
ships sent out with tea into Boston harbour. And, after 
this act of defiance, war broke out between them and the 
mother-country. 

6. The American War of Independence, 1775. — On the 
news that a British force had been despatched to America, 
the colonists ran to arms ; from all parts of the country 
thousands of volunteers came in, who, from their readi- 
ness to take the fi«ld at the shortest notice, were called 
" Minute Men " ; and a long and determined struggle 
began. The famous battle of Bunker's Hill was fought ; 
l)ut the battle was not of much consequence, and 
neither party gained or lost by it. Our generals were 
not very able; while the colonists selected as their 
commander - in - chief GKeorge "Wcushington — "a man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his fellow-countrymen." This unhappy war lasted seyen 
years. 

7. The Fourth of July 1776.— On the famous 4th of 
July 1776, the colonists drew up a Declaration of 
Independence, in which they declared themselves free 
from Great Britain, and assumed the title of the United 
States of America. There were at that time thirteen. 
States, Avitli a popidation of less than three millions; 
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there are now thirty-eight States, with an active, CDter- 
prising, and ever-growing population of more than ^ifty 
millions. 

8. Tlie End of the Wat. —The French joined the 
American colonists, assisted them with men and money ; 
and from that time our efforts to subdue the young States 




Map of the thirtuen original American States. 

Ijecamc almost hopeless. In 1781, Lord Comwallia, the 
commander ol the Eritisli army, was obliged to surrender 
to the Americana at Torkto'wii in Virginia; and the 
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year after, we formally recognised the independence of 
the United States of America. 



e-lec'-ted, chosen. 

po'-ten-tates, great and powerful per- 

. sons. 

ex-pelled', drove him out. 

con'-tracts, bargains or agreements. 

mi'-nor, smaller. 



de-fl'-anoe, braving another power, and 
doing something in spite of it. 

in-de-pen'-dence, having no connec- 
tion with or dependence on another. 

for'-mal-ly, in set form. 

rec-og-nuied', acknowledged. 



Vlr-gin'-i-a, the State that lies south of the river Fot5mac. It was settled by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1587, and was named by him after Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen. 



38.— GEORGE THE THIRD.—II. 
l'ieO'lS20.— Reigned 60 years. 

1. The Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83. — Actuated by 
various motives, Spain had joined France in the war 
against England, and thought she saw an opportunity of 
winning back the strong fortress of Gibraltar. The siege 
then begun was one of the great sieges of the world ; and 
it lasted three years and seven months. * Spain put forth 
all her strength ; and the cannonade alone lasted for the 
long period of fifty-six weeks. Day and night, night 
and day, for thirteen long weary months, the roar of 
the cannonade went on — Avith only one short break of 
twenty-four hours. But, in spite of all that Spain could 
do, Gibraltar remained in our possession, and has been in 
our possession ever since. 

2. "No Popery!" 1780. — In the year 1778 some of 
the unjust penalties existing against Roman Catholics 
were repealed by Act of Parliament. This measure was, 
however, distasteful to many persons in Lopdon and in 
Scotland ; and fierce riots — ^known in history as the " No 
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Popery Riots" — broke out in London in the year 1780. 
No one was safe who did not chalk " No Popery " on his 
doors and wear a blue cockade in his hat ; London was in 
the hands of the mob for six days ; and it was on fire in 
more than thirty places. The leader of the mob was a 
half-crazy Scottish nobleman called Iiord George Gordon. 
At length the Government ordered out soldiers; shot down 
the rioters ; threw Lord George into the Tower ; and re- 
stored peace to the city. 

3. Fox and Pitt. — The two greatest statesmen of George 
IIL's reign were Charles James Pox and "William Pitt. 
Fox was the leader of the Whigs, and Pitt of the Tories. 
Both were very able men, and most eloquent and attrac- 
tive speakers. Pitt entered the House at the early age 
of twenty ; was Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty- 
three ; and rose to be Prime Minister at the age of twenty- 
four. From the year 1783 he governed the country for 
eighteen years — a longer period of power than had been 
held by any Minister since the time of Sir Eobert Walpole 
in the reign of George the Second. 

4. Trial of Warren Hastings, 1788-95.— After Olive, 
"Warren Hastings, an able and daring statesman, was the 
greatest Englishman that had ever ruled in Hindiistan. 
In the year 1773, he rose to be Governor-General of India. 
On his return home, he was arraigned before the British 
Parliament on grave charges of robbery, tyranny, and 
injustice. Three of the ablest men and greatest orators 
in England conducted the case against him — Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan. Edmund Burke delivered a speech which 
lasted four days ; the trial went on for seven years ; the 
pleadings extended over 149 days; but at the close of 
all, the House of Lords acquitted Hastings of every one 
of the heavy charges brought against him. 
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5. The Slave Trade and Slavery. — ^The year 1787 is 
well worthy of being remembered as the year in which a 
Society for putting down the Slave Trade was formed 
in London. About 50,000 negroes, torn from their 
homes and their friends in Africa, were every year kid- 
napped, bound, and shipped by Bristol and Liverpool 
merchants to the West Indies and North America, to be 
sold in these colonies as slaves for life. Thomas Clark- 
son was the man who gave the first impulse to the move- 
ment for the abolition of this horrible merchandise, by 
founding the " Society for the Suppression of the Slave 
Trade ; " William Wilberf orce aided it with all his heart 
and soul ; and the great Mr Pitt spoke very strongly in 
its favour. The slave trade was not, however, stopped till 
the year 1807 ; and slavery — or the holding of slaves — 
was not abolished in our own colonies till the year 1834. 

6. The King's Illness. — After George III. had been 
twenty-eight years upon the throne, he began to show 
signs of a disordered mind and weakened brain ; he was 
unable to conduct the business of the country; and it 
became necessary to name a Begent to manage the affairs 
of the kingdom during his illnesa He suffered from 
attacks of lunacy ; and these attacks came upon him five 
times during his long reign, until at length, in 1810, 
his mind gave way altogether. The Eegent named was 
the king's eldest son Gkeorge, who afterwards became 
George IV. 

7. The French Revolution, 1789-95. — In the thirtieth 
year of the reign of George III. there began a series of 
events in Prance — generally known by the name of the 
French Revolution, — which were destined to exercise a 
great, wide, and lasting influence upon the national life 
and the foreign policy of England. The Eevolution broke 
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out in Paris in 1789 ; a few years after, Louis XVI., and 
afterwards his queen, Marie Antoinette of Austria, were 
executed ; and the Reign of Terror, in which thousands 
perished under the blade of the guillotine, began in the 
beautiful but unhappy land of France. A few days after 
the execution of the king, war was declared against France 
by England. 

8. Wax with France, 1793. — ^This terrible war lasted 
for twenty - two years ; and though there was a short 
pause now and then, it did not come to an end until the 
great Napoleon Bonaparte was overthrown on the field of 
Waterloo in the year 1815. England, during this war, 
always succeeded in retaining the dominion of the sea ; 
but the French armies soon became supreme everywhere 
on the continent of Europe. 

9. Battle off Cape St Vincent, 1797. — One of the most 
important engagements at sea during this war was the 
battle fought by Admiral Sir John Jervis off Capo St 
Vincent, in Portugal. It was in this successful action 
that a thin little man, with the look and manners of an 
eager schoolboy, first made his mark in the naval history 
of his country. The name of this little man was Commo- 
dore Horatio Nelson. 

10. Napoleon Bonaparte. — The great general and ruler 
who rose out of and above the confusion of the Eevolu- 
tion, to guide the destinies of France and to make her the 
first military power in Europe, was a young Italian, bom 
in the island of Corsica, named Napoleon Bonaparte. 
He was an officer of artillery ; and he rose to be comman- 
der-in-chief of the French army in Italy at the early age of 
twenty-six. His power grew rapidly, and to such a height, 
that he at length humbled Austria and Eussia ; trampled 
upon Germany ; seized on the thrones of Spain, Italy, and 
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Holland; crowned himself Emperor of the French; and 
in no long time an^ all Wcatem Europe lie at his feet. 
He gave away crowns and monarchies to his lelatious and 




Nipole 



Betreat from Moscow. 



his generals; and kept kings waiting in hie ante-cliomhei. 
But, after a long career of success and unexampled pros- 
perity, his power was broken hy the campaign to and 
from Moscow in 1812 ; and he was at length completely 
defeated in the battle of Waterloo in the year 1815. 
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ac'-tu-at-ed, impelled to action. 

I>en'-al-tie8, punishments. 

re-pealed', taken back or revoked. 

cock-ade', a bunch of ribbons or fea- 
thers worn in the hat (named from 
its likeness to the comb of a cock). 

at-trac'-tion, that draws to one. 

ar-raigned', accused and brought to 
account before a bar of judges. 

plead'-ingB, speeches for and against. 

ac-qnit'-ted, freed and declared not 
guUty. 



ab-ol-it'-ion, doing away with, 
anp-pres'-sion, putting down, 
lu'-na-cy, insanity. (From Latin luna^ 

the moon ; because it was once 

supposed that the moon brought on 

these attacks.) 
re-tain'-ing, keeping, 
do-min'-ion, full power over, 
sn-preme', highest, and above all 

others, 
an'-te-cham'-ber, room outside the 

chief audience-room. 



"No Popery Riota." A very good account of these is given by Cliarles 
Dickens in his story of ' Bamaby Rudge.' 

Warren Hastings was bom in 1733 ; died in 1818. 

The guillotine is a broad knife heavily weighted at the back, and which 
falls down a slide and severs the head from the body. It was invented in France 
during the Reign of Terror by a Dr Guillotin. 

CSeraica, a very mountainous island in the Mediterranean, to the north of 
the island of Sardinia. 
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1. To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings : 
The genial call dead Nature hears, 
And in her glory reappears. 
But oh ! my country's wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ] 
The mind that thought for Britain's weal, 
The hand that grasped the victor-steel ? 
The vernal sun new life bestows 
E'en on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly may he shine. 
Where glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine ; 
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Aiid vainly pierce the solemn gloom 

That shrouds, Pitt, thy hallowed tomb 1 16 

NELSON. 

2. Deep graved in every British heart, 
Oh ! never let those names depart ! 
Say to your sons — Lo, here his grave 

Who victor died on Gadite wave ! 20 

To him, as to the huming levin. 

Short, bright, resistless course was given. 

Where'er his country's foes were found. 

Was heard the fated thunder's sound, 24 

Till burst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Eolled, blazed, destroyed — and was no more. 

PITT. 

3. Nor mourn ye less Ids perished worth. 

Who bade the conqueror go forth, 28 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 

On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar ; 

Who, bom to guide such high emprise, 

For Britain's weal was early wise, — 32 

His worth, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power. 

Spumed at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And served his Albion for herself. — 36 

Hadst thou but lived, though stript of power, 

A watchman on the lonely tower. 

Thy thrilling tmmp had roused the land. 

When fraud and danger were at hand ; 40 

By thee, as by the beacon-light. 

Our pilots had kept course aright ; 
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As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne. — 44 

Now is the stately column broke. 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke 

The trumpet's silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hill ! 48 

FOX. 

4. Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy reqmescat dumb, 

Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb : — 52 

For talents mourn, untimely lost. 
When best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high and lore profound. 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 56 

And all the reasoning powers divine. 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen and fancy's glow ; — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below. 60 

Sir W. Scott. 



mute, dumb. 

re-vol'-ving, coming round. 
ge'-ni-al, kindly and pleasant. 
ren'-o-vate, make new again. (From 

Latin re, again ; and novtis, new.) 
weal, good and prosperity. 
ver'-nal, belonging to spring. (From 

the Latin ver, spring.) 
shrine, (here stands for) tomb. 
thecon'-qiier-or, that is. Nelson. 
em-prise', enterprise. 



Bor'-did, mean ; base. 

lust of pelf, fondness for money. 

war'-der, the man who keeps watch 

and ward. 
ri'-vaJ, one who tries to equal or to 

excel, 
re-qui-es'-cat, Latin for let him rest. 

A word often found on gravestones, 
lore, learning. 
pro-found', deep. 
re-Bolve', explain. 



Oadite wave. The sea near the south coast of Spain. The word comes from 
Gddes, the Latin name for Cadiz. 
Short coarse. Nelson was only forty-seven when he fell. 
That thunderbolt of war. Nelson. 
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Earlj wiM. Pitt was In Pirliuuent at tbe early age of twenty ; was CI 
callor of tbe Exchequer at twenty*tbree ; and Prune Minister at twenty-fou 

Albion, Great Britain, (From Latin aHnu, wbite ; and called so from 
whlt« chalk-cliOs of England.) 



39.— GEORGE THE THIRD.-III. 
1760-1820.— ffe/gnerf 80 yeara. 

1. Egypt Utd the NUe, 1798.— Napoleon looked with 
longing eyes towards India, and wished to recover the 
possessions which Clive, only forty years before, had 
wrested from the Fi«nch. As a step towards this, he 




Tl)« Battle of the Nile. 

led an army into Egypt, fought the "Battle of the 
Pyramids," and held possession of that fertile country 
and ancient seat of civilisation. , . . Meanwhile 
Nelson attacked the French fleet in the Bay of Aboitkir, 
and took or destroyed by far the greater number of the 
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French ships. " It was not a victory," he said, " but a 
conquest." This naval battle, in which the brave young 
Casablanca was killed, is known in history as The Battle 
of the Nile. 

2. The Union with Ireland, 1800.— The Irish Parlia- 
ment had never managed the affairs of Ireland very well ; 
and as this unhappy country was divided into factions, 
and also into the two religious parties of Eonian Catholic 
and Protestant, there was in it a scene of perpetual dis- 
order, quarrelling, and fighting. At length, after much 
discussion and more bribery — more than a million of 
money having been spent in bribing some of the Irish 
members of Parliament — the two Parliaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland were united by a Bill passed in the 
year 1800. The First Imperial Parliament of the 
United Kingdom met on the 1st of January 1801. 

3. The Threatened Invasion of Britain, 1805. — Xapo- 
leon had been made Emperor of the French ; and he now 
thought of carrying out an idea he had long cherished — 
the idea of invading and subduing England. At Boulogne, 
which stands opposite Folkestone, he brought together a 
large army, and built a flotilla of gunboats to carry his 
troops across to Kent. The news spread like wildfire 
through the country ; and at once three hundred thousand 
British volunteers rose and ran to arms. . , . Napoleon, 
before attempting to cross, had to wait for the united 
French and Spanish fleets to join him in the English 
Channel. But Nelson took care that they should not be 
able to come in time ; and Napoleon was obliged to alter 
his plans and to give up the idea of invasion. 

4. Trafalgar and Austerlitz, 1805. — Nelson, now Lord 
Nelson, met the combined French and Spanish fleets off 
Cape Trafalgar — a cape in the south-west of Spain. Here 
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this great sailor, though at the cost of his own priceless 
life, attacked and defeated them, and thiia completely 
destroyed the power of the Trench at sea. , . . But, if 
!Napoleon lost this great naval action, he gained a victory 
on land, two 
months aftt'r, 
which more than 




Tbe Burial of Sir Joliu Moore. 

made up for the loss. At Au8t«rlitz, in Moravia, this un- 
tiring general fell upon the combined Austrian and Russian 
armies, and defeated them with immense slaughter. The 
victory of Auaterlitz, which marks the highest point in 
the career of Napoleon, broke Pitt's heart "Boll up 
that map," he said, pointing to the map of Europe ; " it 
will not be wanted for ten years ! " Sad and dejected, 
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he took to bed ; and, a few weeks after, he died ; and it 
so happened that Nelson and Pitt — two of the greatest 
men England has ever produced — were carried to the 
grave in the same month. 

5. Sir John Moore. — ^This brave and thoughtful general 
took, in 1808, the command of the English forces in 
Portugal Hearing that the Spaniards were hard pressed 
by the French, he advanced into Spain to their relief. 
But he found himself outnumbered and without provi- 
sions, and was compelled to retreat. He fell back upon 
Ck>ruiina — a seaport in the north-west of Spain ; and the 
retreat upon this point is one of the most masterly move- 
ments recorded in the long and eventful annals of war. 
He brought his army in safety to Corunna, drove back 
and defeated the French, but was himself killed in the 
action ; and his body was buried by his friends in haste, 
just before they themselves hurried on board the ships 
waiting to carry the troops to England. 

6. Wellington in the Peninsula, 1808-1814.— If England 
had lost her greatest sailor and her greatest statesman, there 
was coming to her aid one of her greatest generafs, who 
was to break the power of JN^apoleon on land, as Nelson 
had shattered liis fleets at sea. This was Arthur Wel- 
lesley, a rising young general, who had made a great 
reputation in India. . . . Napoleon had placed his eldest 
brother Joseph on the throne of Spain ; but the Spaniards 
rose against the French rule, and sent for help from Eng- 
land. After about six years of weary waiting and fierce 
lighting. Lord Wellington — for that was now Wellesley^s 
title — drove the French across the Pyrenees; and, in 
the year 1814, invaded the country of the invaders, and 
won two great victories upon " the sacred soil of France " 
itself. 
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7. Wellington's Victories in the Peninsula. — Lord 
Wellington gained in the Peninsula a series of great and 
splendid victories, such as the history of war has seldom 
seen. The names of Vimiero, Oporto, Talavera, Busaco, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, and Toulouse, are in- 
scribed on the flags of many a regiment, and in the hearts 
of many an English family. In all of these battles he 
inflicted sharp and heavy defeat upon the French, and 
drove them, ever nearer and nearer to, and, ultimately, 
altogether across, the northern boundary of Spain. 

8. Waterloo, June 18th, 1815. — ^N'apoleon, after being 
forced to abdicate, came back to his throne again, and, 
after a short rule known as the " Keign of the Hundred 
Days," was compelled to meet the allied army of the 
Enghsh and Prussians on the plains of Waterloo. Here 
he was utterly defeated ; was forced to flee from the field 
of battle ; gave himself up to the English Government ; 
and was sent by them to the island-rock of St Helenay 
where he died in the year 1821. 

9. The Death of Qeoige m, 1820. — ^For the last ten 
years of his life the kmg had been blind, deaf, and insane. 
At length, in the year 1820, he died at the advanced age of 
eighty-two, after a reign of sixty years. . . . George IIL 
was a good man ; but he had shown himself too obstinate 
{md narrow-minded to be a good king. He was, in fact, 
not so much a king as an excellent specimen of an English 
country gentleman. . . . But, while he himself was a 
quite plain and homely person, his reign was one of the 
most remarkable and indeed wonderful epochs ever known 
m this country. It saw the separation of the American 
colonies ; the terrible upheaval of the French Kevolution ; 
the long life-and-death struggle of England with Napo- 
leon; it saw the invention of steam-power and the be- 
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ginning of a new era of enterprise and manufactures ; it 
saw, in one word, an old world die out, and a new world 
rise slowly into existence. 

10. Social Facts. — Stage-coaches to carry his Majesty's 
mails were started in 1785; but the roads, both in Eng- 
land and Wales, were wretchedly bad. They were not, 
indeed, improved until 1820, when a clever Scotchman 
called Macadam, invented a new plan of making them. 
It is from him that the word macadamise has its 
origin. . . . Great improvements took place in the arta 
The spinning -jenny, which laid the foundation of the 
wealth of Lancashire and Yorkshire, was invented by 
Richard Arkwright in 1769. Ga43 was first used in 
London in 1807; and the first steamboat was seen on 
the river Clyde in the year 1811. . , . The Times 
newspaper was founded in 1785. 

11. Great Writers. — Perhaps the greatest writer of 
George III.'s reign was Dr Samuel Johnson. His 
most striking work was a Dictionary of the English 
language; though he also wrote Essays, Poems, and 
other works. He died in 1784. . . . Robert Burns, 
a great and sweet Scottish poet, died in 1796. . . . The 
greatest poet in the latter part of this reign was George 
Gordon, Ijord Byron, who, by his stirring poems, rapidly 
made for himself a great name both in England and on 
the Continent. His greatest poem is "Childe Harold." 
He died in 1824. . . . But, of all the writers of this 
and the following reign, the greatest and most attractive 
was Sir Walter Scott, who charmed the reading world, 
first with his poems, and then with his wonderful novels. 
His best poem is the " Lady of the Lake; " his best novel 
is said to be * Kenilworth.' 
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wrest'-ed from, taken by force from. 

(Wrest is the verb connected with 

wriM.) 
fEtc'-tioiis, parties animated only by 

party spirit. 
diB-cuB'-Bion, speaking and debate, 
cher'-iahed, made much of and fondled, 
flo-til'-la, a fleet of small ships. 



de-jec'-ted, cast down, 
to their re-lief' , to their aid. 
shat'-tered, broken up. 
In-flic'-ted, brought on, or gave, 
ab'-di-cate, give up (his throne), 
spec'-i-men, example, 
e'-pochs, periods of time. 
e'-ra^ age. 



The Battle of the Pyramidfl was so called, because it was fought at the foot 
of the Pjrramids. 

The Bay of Aboukir is near Alexandria. 

The first Imi>erial Parliament was called imperial, because the members 
represented the empire of the three united kingdoms. The two Parliaments of 
England and Scotland had already been united in 1707. 

Moravia is one of the kingdoms which form the Aiwtrian Empire. Most of 
its rivers flow south, into the Upper Danube. 



' 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

1. Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O^er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

4. Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow 
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5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow hed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

G. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 



fu'-ner-al note, note of music such as | np-braid', reproach, 
is used at a soldier's funeral. (The reck, care. (Hence redcless = care- 
"Dead March in Saul" is usually : less.) 



played.) 
&re'-well shot. It is usual for a " fir- 

ing-i)arty " to fire three rounds over 

the grave of the dead soldier. 
martial (mar'-shal) cloak, cloak worn 

in war. 



ran'-dom g^on, gun fired without aim- 
ing at any mark. 

go'-ry, covered with gore or clotted 
blood. 

a stone, a headstone. 



40.— SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE GEORGES.— L 

1. The Manners of the Time. — ^There was, in the 
times of the Georges, a great deal more of the shows and 
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appearance of courtesy than there is now, but also a great 
deal less of the reality. There was a very great deal of 
bowing and curtseying ; there was less real desire to be 
kind, and to help one's neighbour. When a gentleman 
called upon the king, he went down on his knees ; children 
went down on their knees to beg their father's or mother's 
blessing; the chaplain of a noble family left the table 
always before the pudding came ; and when a tradesman, 
walking in the street, saw one of his customers coming, 
he stopped, took off his hat, stood still, and waited till 
the gentleman had passed. When Mr Pitt, the Great 
Commoner — afterwards Lord Chatham — was Secretary of 
State, his under-secretaries did not dare to sit down in 
his presence. When he himself had to go to George 
IL to give him advice, he went down before him on 
his knees ; and once, when George III. spoke a few kind 
words to him. Lord Chatham burst into tears of rever- 
ence, joy, and gratitude. 

2. The Country. — In those times people lived more in 
the country than they do now, and the country-folks were 
on the whole more neighbourly with each other. Every 
town had its fair ; every village its annual wake. There 
were May-poles and May-queens; and dances on the 
village greens, and games, at which the gentry and the 
clergy took care to lend their presence. 

3. London. — The appearance of the streets of London 
was very different from what it is now. There were no 
numbers to mark the houses or shops, but every door 
had a sign fastened or hung above it. The nobility had 
their coats-of-arms placed above their doors ; the tradesmen 
had the figure of some animal. There were Blue Boars, 
Black Swans, Eed Lions, Golden Keys, Golden Fleeces, 
Spread Eagles, Flying Pigs, Hogs in Armour, Griffins, and 
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many other striking emblems— splendid in paint or shin- 
ing in gilt — on both sides of the street. 

4. People's Dress. — The dresses of the people who 
walked about, generally showed of what rank or profes- 
sion they were. The lawyer appeared in his robes; 
the doctor in his gown ; the clergyman in his gown 
and bands or his broad niff; and the wealthy trades- 
man in broadcloth, knee-breeches, and plain three-cor- 
nered hat. The clergyman in his gown would have 
a footman marching in front of him; the lady going 
to church would have her footboy — generally a negro — 
following her with her great Prayer-book in his hands. 
The young nobleman wore a very striking dress. An 
enormous periwig, flowing over his shoulders with large 
and stiff curls, surmounted by a small three-cornered gold- 
laced hat ; a coat of rich velvet edged with gold lace, or 
of bright sky-blue silk, with silver lace ; a long waistcoat 
of white silk, embroidered with flowers, and reaching to 
the knee; knee-breeches of velvet, silk stockings of a 
pale lilac, and shoes with diamond-buckles, — such is the 
picture of a nobleman or gentleman in full dress. It is 
somewhat like the dress of a footman in the present day ; 
but the materials were much more costly. 

5. Conveyance in London. — There were hackney- 
coaches ; but it was not very pleasant to travel in them, 
for the roads were full of deep ruts. Most persons who 
could aflbrd it used a sedan-chair ; and their servants 
walked in front, crying aloud to clear the way for my 
Lord So-and-so ! When the king went out, six footmen 
walked before his chair, Avith three Yeomen of the Guard 
at each side ; while the officers in waiting upon his 
Majesty followed in coaches at a footpace. 

6. The Streets at Night. — In the reign of the first three 

M 
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Georges there was no gas ; and there were no policemen. 
A few oil-lamps, hung on cords, stretched from one side of 
the street to the other, gave forth a dull and doubtful 
light ; and if you wanted not to trip on the fanged stones 
that paved the side-walks, you had to hire a link-boy to 
carry a link or torch in front of you. If you were a little 
later than usual, you were in danger of being seized or 
knocked down and beaten by bands of young gentlemen 
who called themselves "Mohocks." These fiery and 
careless young gentlemen would lay hold of a rich citizen, 
form a ring round him, draw their swords — for every " per- 
son of quality " at that time wore a sword — order him to 
dance, and when he presented his back to one part of the 
ring, they would " prick " hun or wound him slightly with 
their swords, warning him of the impoliteness of turning 
his back upon any one ; and after he had danced himself 
tired, they would order him to go home as fast as he 
could. Where were the city watchmen? Well, they were 
probably hiding in some dark passage, for fear the Mo- 
hocks should fall upon them ; for they were mostly old 
men, armed with a halberd and a lantern, and quite unable 
to fight with the strong and reckless rioters, young gentle- 
men, or footpads who roamed about the streets. 



cour'-tes-y, kindliness of feeling, and 

then of manner. 
wake, festival ; generally on tlie eve 

of the Saint's Day of the village. 
no-bil'-i-ty, persons of title. 
exn'-blems, signs. 



fanged, sticking up like the /an^jr of a 

serpent, 
hal'-berd, a pole-axe, or long pole with 

an axe at the end. 
fi)ot'-pads, men who robbed on foot. 

(Those who had horses were caUed 

highwaymen,) 

Sedan-chair, a kind of closed-in chair carried on long jwles by two strong 
men. It was first made at Sedan', a town in the north of France, near the 
borders of Belgium. It was at Sedan tliat Napoleon III. was surrounded by 
the Germans in 1870, and compelled to surrender with his army. 

Mohocks, a name taken by wild young men in the time of the Georges. It 
is another way of spelling Mohavkfi, the name of a tribe of North American 
Indians. 
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41.— SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE GEORGES.— II. 

1. Coffee-houses. — The coffee-houses were the great 
resort of the gentlemen who lounged about the streets of 
London. These houses were in time transformed into 
clubs; because they gradually became the centres and 
meeting-places of persons who thought alike upon matters 
of politics. The Cocoa-Tree was the coffee-house patronised 
by the Tories ; while the Whigs of the day resorted to 
the St James's. But there was very little conversation 
even in these places. Most of the men who went to 
them were mute ; they read the papers, or they played 
cards. Everybody in that dreary period played carda 
" Every night, for hours," says Mr Thackeray, "kings and 
queens of England sat down and handled their majesties 
of spades and diamonds." 

2. Amusements. — !N'or were the common amusements 
of Englishmen in the eighteenth century very refined. 
Cock-fighting, grinning through horse-collars, running 
races — were the ordinary amusements of the country 
labourer ; cards and dancing were almost the sole employ- 
ment of the leisure hours of the wealthy. The dancing 
was of a very slow and measured character; and the 
stately minuet was the favourite dance. George III. 
would stand up and dance for three hours at a time to 
one time, "after which delicious excitement," says Mr 
Thackeray, "the Court would go to bed without any 
supper." Ladies could play upon the spinet — a small 
kind of piano, with a thin and jingly note ; but the pas- 
time they most preferred was cards. Ladies, as well as 
gentlemen, gambled ; and often very large sums were lost 
in an evening. 
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3. Manners. — ^The manners of ladies and gentlemen 
were very stiff, formal, and stately; but the language 
used by some of the gentlemen was not very refined. 
Quarrels were very common ; and when a quarrel broke 
out, the usual way of settling it was by duel. Duels 
were fought, under the first three Georges, with swords ; 
but under the last George, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with pistols. They were most often fought in Hyde 
Park, or in some open space on the edge of the growing 
town. At concerts, assemblies, and even at church, 
ladies were fond of making great play with their enor- 
mous fans, which they opened, shut, furled, unfurled, and 
fluttered without ceasing. They also wore on their faces 
little patches of black plaster — on the cheek-bone, the 
chin, the comer of the mouth, generally in the place 
which would most readily call the spectator's attention to 
a pretty feature. But at one time these patches were 
worn so as to indicate the political party to which the 
lady belonged — a patch on the left temple showing a 
Tory lady, a patch on the right a devoted Whig. 

4. Watering-places. — The English who could afford it 
have always been fond of frequenting watering-places in 
the country. In the present day, they go in the autumn 
to watering-places in France and Germany; but when 
the Continent was closed during the long French war, 
Bath, Epsom, and Tunbridge "Wells were the most fash- 
ionable places of resort. Drinking mineral water and bath- 
ing in mineral springs alternated with walking, card-play- 
ing, dancing, and all the fashionable amusements that had 
been going on in London during the season. At Bath 
one might see old Lord Peterborough — one of the bravest 
generals of his time — walking about in his blue ribbon 

and stars, with a cabbage under each arm and a chicken 
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in his hand which he had been purchasing for his 
dinner. 

5. London. — We must not think of London under the 
first two Georges as at all like the vast city, — the pro- 
vince covered with houses, — the abode of four millions, 
that it is at the present day. It was not as large then as 
Glasgow or Liverpool is now. It did not reach a million 
at the end of last century; it now contains four times 
that number of people. The wealthy travelled to it in 
their carriages from the country and lived there while 
" the season " lasted and Parliament was sitting ; and it 
was, to those who lived in the north of England, a ter- 
ribly long, difficult, and dangerous journey, from and 
back to their country-houses. Those who could not afford 
to go to London were obliged to amuse themselves as best 
they could in the little capitals of their own counties. 



re-sort', place to which many people 

go. 
lounged, went slowly and leisurely. 
trans-formed', changed. 
pat-ron-ised', taken under the care 

and protection of. 
min-u-et', a slow dance with short 



steps. 
pas'-time, fonn of amusement. (From 

pass and time,) 
du'-el, a fight with deadly weajions 

between two persons. (From Lat. 

duo, two ; and bellum, war.) 
al'-ter-na-ted with, took turns with. 



Bath, the largest town in Somersetshire, on the river Avon ^the Avon of 
Bristol), about 100 miles from London. It is one of the most ancient cities in 
Britain ; and its mineral waters were used by the Romans, who called them the 
Waters of the Sun. 

Epsom, also a town where people met to drink mineral waters. It lies near 
the Epsom Downs, a range of hills in Surrey, about fifteen miles from London. 

Trmbridge Wells, another town ft^quented by fashionable i>ersons, who 
drank at the mineral springs. It stands in Kent, about six miles from the town 
of Tunbridge. 
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42.— GEORGE THE TOUETH. 
1S20-1630.— Reigned 10 geara. 

1. Who Qwrge TV. waa. — George the Fourth was the 
eldest son of George III, He was bom in 1762, so that 

he was a man of 
nearly sixty years of 
age when he came to 
the throne of Eng- 
land. He had, how- 
ever, during the life- 
time of his father, 
been at various times 
Eegent of the kii^ 
dont ; and he had, in 
fact, been the virtual 
kii^ of this country 
since the year 1811, 
when his father be- 
came hopelessly ilL 
George IV. 

. . . His wife was a 

German Princess, Caroline of Brunewick, with whom 
he did not agree at all well. They liad only one child, 
the Princess Charlotte, of whom great hopes were held 
by the nation, but who, to the grief of the people as well 
as of her parents, died in the year 1817. 

2. The Oato Street Conspiracy. — "Within a month of the 
accession of the new Icing, there was discovered a con- 
spiracy in London, the object of whicli was to put to 
death the whole of his Majesty's Ministers. It was called 
tlie Cato Street Conepiraoy; because the conspirators 
met in a house in Cato Street — a little street near the 
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Edgeware Eoad, which at that time was only a country 
road. Of this conspiracy a man named Thistlewood was 
the ringleader. The plot was found out ; the conspirators 
were arrested; five of them were put to death, and the 
rest transported across the seas for life. 

3. The Queen. — George the Fourth was a very selfish 
man; Caroline was not a very good woman; they in- 
dulged in frequent and very violent quarrels; until at 
length they found it best to separate. On the day of 
his coronation, George ordered the doors of Westminster . 
Abbey to be shut in the face of his queen ; and the poor, 
despised, and insulted lady died eighteen days after of a 
broken heart. 

4. George Canning. — George Canning was one of the 
greatest orators and statesmen of this reign ; and his suc- 
cess in Parliament was so remarkable that in time he rose 
to be Prime Minister. He was very eager to bring about 
two important reforms : the one in the condition of the 
Catholics, who were kept do^vn by laws made specially 
against them ; the other in the taxes upon foreign corn, 
which kept up the price of bread to such a height that 
there were thousands actually starving, and hundreds of 
thousands who never had quite enough to eat. But this 
great man died before he was able to accomplish either 
of these beneficent designs. 

5. Sir Robert Peel. — Another great statesman who 
made his first appearance in this reign was Sir Kobert 
Peel. It is to him that we owe the repeal of the corn- 
laws ; but it was not until the reign of Queen Victoria 
that he was able to bring about this reform. It is to him, 
also, that we owe many improvements, one of which is 
our present system of police. 

6. Lord John Bussell. — This rising statesman was a 
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younger son of the Duke of Bedford ; and, looking at the 
whole state of the kingdom, he thought it advisable to set 
himself to work on the modem question of Parliament- 
ary Beform. The large towns of England — where our 
great manufactures of iron, cotton, and wool were car- 
ried on — were hardly represented in Parliament at all ; 
while there were many small towns and villages that sent 
up two members each to the House of Commons. This 
question of Parliamentary Keform grew with great rapidity 
— took ever larger and larger dimensions, until at length 
something like an equality in the representation of town 
and country was introduced. But, with the constantly 
growing population of the country, this question is not 
fully settled even yet. 

7. Daniel O'ConnelL — This great Irishman and Parlia- 
mentary orator connected his name chiefly with the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation. This was the question 
whether the unjust laws that had been made against 
the Eoman Catholics, and under which thfey were kept 
out of every office of State, should be in whole or 
in part repealed. The Duke of "Wellington was at 
this time Prime Minister; he feared the Cathohcs, and 
hated the Irish ; but he saw that the only alternative to 
the passing of the measure was civil war; he knew 
what war was, and he hated war more. At length, 
persuaded himself, from his seat in the House of Lords 
he spoke his mind very plainly to his brother peers. 
" If I could avoid," he said, " by any sacrifice whatever, 
even one month of civil war in the country to which 
I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in order to do 
it." The Catholic Relief Bill, which provided for the 
admission of Koman Catholics into Parliament, was ac- 
cordingly passed; it became law in the year 1829; and 
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it was carried in the House of Lords by a majority of 
nearly two to one. 

8. The Death of George IV., 1830.— George IV. died 
in the year 1830, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He 
was called " the first gentleman in Europe ; " and a great 
number of people were found to admire him. He was 
indeed very pleasant and agreeable to speak with ; but he 
had no real friends. A historian says : " Through life he 
achieved nothing. He was neither a warrior, nor a states- 
man, nor a student, nor a domestic man. He was nothing 
but the man of pleasure ; and, even in an ordinary rank, 
no one leads such a' life of pain as the man of pleasure." 

9. Social Facts. — Great strides in the modes of com- 
munication between different parts of the country were 
made in this reign. The Menai Suspension Bridge, 
which connects the island of Anglesea with the maia- 
land, was finished in 1825. 



vir'-tu-al, real, — though not in name. 
ar-res'-ted, seized by officers of the 

law. 
ben-ef -i-cent, that does good. 
di-men'-8ions, measurements. 



e-man-cip-a'-tion, freedom from pen- 
alties. 

al-ter'-na-tive, choice of one other 
thing or course. 

a-chieved', succeeded in doing. 



Brunswick, a duchy in the north of Germany. It is now part of the kingdom 
of Prussia. 



43.— WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 



1830-1837.— /?e/flf/je(/ 7 years. 

1. Who WHliam IV. was. — William the Fourth was 
the brother of George the Fourth, and the third son of 
George the Third. His name was Prince William Henry, 
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Duke of Clarence ; and lie had been brought up to the 
profession of the sea. He married Adelaide, a German 
princess. They had 
two children — both 
daughters; but they 
died in infancy. 

2. The Beform 
Bill of 1832.— This 
Bill, which was in- 
tended to allow the 
large majority of the 
people some voice in 
the sending of rep- 
resentatives to the 
House of Commons, 
was brought up again 
William IV. "1 *li« year 1831 

by Lord John Bus- 
Bcll. It was carried in a very large House by only one 
vote — 'by 302 votes to 301. . . , The Government re- 
fused to accept this vote, and Parliament was dissolved ; 
but the new Parliament passed the Bill by the enormous 
majority of 136. The House of Lords, however, woidd 
have none of it. Riots now broke out in many parts of 
the country; and tlie jwople of England through the 
length and breadth of the land made up their minds that 
they would have " The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill." At length the king wrote a letter to some 
peers who were called "Waverers," advising them to 
allow the Bill to pass; and in consequence of this lettei; 
the Duke of Wellington and about one hundred other 
peers, who were opposed to Reform, stayed away from 
(fie House ot Lords, and thus allowed the Bill to become 
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law. It passed in the month of June 1832. Lord 
Macaulay calls it " the second act of the English Eevolu- 
tion," the first act having been the expulsion of James 
11. in 1688. 

3. Abolition of Slavery, 1834. — An Act for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade — an Act which made it piracy to 
kidnap and sell negroes as slaves — ^had been passed in 
1807; and the year 1834 saw the complete abolition of 
slave-holding and slavery in all our colonies. Eight 
hundred thousand slaves were set free on one day ; and 
their owners received as compensation from the Home 
Government the sum of twenty millions. The three 
names connected with this measure are the great and 
pious names of Clarkson, William Wilberforce, and 
Zachary Macaulay. 

4. The Death of William IV., 1837. — WiUiam the 
Fourth was sixty-five years of age when he ascended the 
throne ; and when, in 1837, he reached the age of seventy- 
two, his health began to give way. Kindly throughout 
the whole of his life, his last act was to sign a pardon 
to a criminal condemned to death. His last words were 
spoken to the Archbishop of Canterbury : " Believe me, 
Archbishop, I am a religious man ! "... At his funeral, 
for the last time in British history, the crown of Hanover 
was placed beside the crown of Britain on the coffin of a 
King of England. . . . William IV. was a good and un- 
selfish king, always courteous to his Ministers, and ever 
ready to do the best he could for his country. 

5. Social Facts. — ^The first railway in England, that 
between Liverpool and Manchester, was opened in Sep- 
tember of the year 1830. In this reign the duty upon 
paper was very much reduced ; the stamp-duty upon news- 
papers was lowered from 4d. to Id. j and the consequence 
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was that newspapers came into very general circulation, 
and the influence of the press increased with great 
rapidity. In the reign of Queen Victoria the stamp- 
duty was entirely abolished ; and there are now many 
newspapers that can be bought for a halfpenny. . . . 
New Ijondon Bridge was finished in 1831. . . . The 
University of Iiondon was founded in 1836. 



pro-fes'-sion of the sea, naval profes- ; com-pen-sa'-tion, payment to make 
sion. He entered the British Navy i good a loss. 



as a midshipman. 
dis-Bolved', broken up, and sent away. 



cir-cul-a'-tion, going round (and being 
much read). 



A large House. The House of Commons consists of 658 members ; but there 
never is present, at one time, this number. Often a debate is carried on with 
only 10 or 12 members present, though there is not said to be a " House" at all, 
unless 40 members are on the benches. But a House of 600 members is a very 
large House ; and an attendance of more than 400 is also considered large. 



44._VICTORIA.— I. 
Began to reign in 1837. 

1837-1852. 

1. Who Queen Victoria is. — Queen Victoria is the 
daughter of the Duke of Kent — the fourth son of George 
III. ; and she is therefore the niece of William IV. 
That monarch had no surviving children ; and the young 
Victoria therefore succeeded her uncle upon the throne. 
. . . Victoria was bom at Kensington Palace, on the 
24th of May 1819; and was thus only eighteen years 
of age when she came to the crown. But she was a wise 
and thoughtful young woman ; for she had been very well 
and very carefully brought up by her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent 
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2. Trince Albert. — In 1840, about three years after 
her acceaaion, the young queen married a Gennan priuce, 
Albert of 8axe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,' Theii 
family conaiated of 
four Bona and five 
daughters ; and the 
eldeat aon, Albert- 
Sd'ward, Prince of 
Wales, ia the present 
heir to the English 
throne. . , . Pnnce 
Albert was a man of 
noble character, great 
thoughtfulness, much 
learning, and many 
accomplishments. Victoria. 

He possessed also 

great tact and much good sense, and hia wide know- 
ledge enabled him to advise the Queen on all important 




3, The First Afghan War, 1839-42.— In the third year 
of Queen Victoria's reign, a British army was sent into 
Afghanistan to place upon the throne of that country the 
King or Ameer, who was believed to be most favourable 
to our intereata. The army forced their way into Cabul ; 
but were there hemmed in by a vast host of fierce Afghans, 
et^er for their blood. In the depth of winter, the British 
troopa were obliged to march through the Khyber Pass, 
a narrow road thirty mUea long between overhanging 
moimtains; and in this Pass about three thousand livea 
were lost- After marching through this terrible Pass, 
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there were still sixty miles to go ; at every halt an attack 
was made by the Afghans ; and, out of sixteen thousand 
men, only one man — Dr Brydone — escaped to tell the 
awful tale of the massacre of the whole of a British 
army. 

4. The Irish Famine, 1845. — ^For years the chief food 
of the Irish peasantry had been the potato; but in 1845 
a disease appeared in this plant, and thousands of farmers 
and cottars were horrified to find that they had little or 
no crop at all. The year after, the crop failed entirely 
in thirty-two counties in Ireland. Famine followed, and 
a malignant fever followed the famine. . . . The House 
of Commons voted large sums of money for the relief of 
the poor starving people ; and a plan of giving out rations 
to all who asked for them was organised throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the country. It was the 
famine in Ireland that gave the last push to the already 
tottering system of the corn-laws. 

5. The Repeal of the Oom-Laws, 1846. — In the year 
1838, a number of gentlemen had met in Manchester and 
formed themselves into an Anti-Corn-Ija"w Iieague, the 
purpose of which was to push forward with as great 
speed as possible the repeal of these laws. Bichard 
Cobden, the son of a Sussex farmer, but himself a mill- 
owner in Manchester, and John Bright, a Quaker gentle- 
man, also engaged in the Manchester business, were the 
two chief men in this powerful league. . . . Their 
efforts and labours were in the end successful; and, in 
1846, Sir Kobert Peel earned through both Houses a 
Bill for the repeal of all taxes upon com. Those who 
opposed the Bill were called Protectionists, because they 
wished to give p^'otectton to the British farmer. 

6, The Year of Revolution, 1848.— The year 1848 is 
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one of the most memorable years in the history of Europe. 
It saw wars and rebellions in almost every country on 
the Continent; it saw a universal upheaving of the 
thrones of kings; it saw a political earthquake that 
made every crowned head in Europe shake with fear 
and trembling. In this remarkable year, a third revolu- 
tion broke out in France; a republic was formed; and 
Louis Philippe, the then king, was obliged to abdicate 
and to flee the country. He fled to England. Louis 
I^apoleon, a nephew of the great I^apoleon, saw his 
opportunity, crossed to France, was made President of 
the Republic, and afterwards Emperor of the French — a 
position which he retained imtil his downfall in 1870. 

7. Death of Sir Robert Peel, 1850.— The year 1850 
was darkened by what was no less than a national 
calamity. Sir Robert Peel, the greatest statesman and 
one of the hardest workers of his time, fell from his 
horse, was severely injured, and died in great agony. 

8. The Great Exhibition, 1851. — Prince Albert con- 
ceived the idea that it would greatly encourage the 
progress of the arts and sciences in England if the 
civilised nations of the world were to send specimens of 
their productions to London, and let us all see what they 
were doing, desiring, and aiming at. Accordingly he set 
on foot an iESxhibition of the Works of all Nations. 
Upon the level greensward of Hyde Park there arose, 
under the direction of Sir Joseph Faxton — the head- 
gardener of the Duke of Devonshire — a light and not 
ungraceful edifice of glass and iron, under the protection 
of which the products of the industries of every nation 
on the globe were spread out and displayed. 

9. Death of the Duke of Wellington, 1852.— After a 
long, lalx)rious, and worthy life, the Duke of Wellington 
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at length sank to his rest in September 1852. He had 
lived into his eighty-third year. The Queen writes of 
him thus: "He was above party, looked up to by all, 
revered by the whole nation, the friend of the sovereign. 
And how simply he carried these honours ! With what 
singleness of purpose, what straightforwardness, what 
courage, were all the motives of his actions guided 1 " 



tact, a quick feeling of what others 
think and wish. 

mas'-sa-cre, cruel slaughter on a whole- 
sale scale. 

mal-ig'-nant, very fierce and deadly. 

ra'-tiona, certain portions of food given 



out. 

mem'-or-a-ble, worthy to be remem- 
bered. 

cal-am'-i-ty, great misfortune. 

ed'-i-fice, building. 

re-vered', very highly tliought of. 



Kensington Palace is a red brick house in Kensington Gardens, in the " old 
suburb " of London called Kensington. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is a duchy in Middle Germany— in that part which was 
formerly called Saxony. (Saxe is the French form of the German 5adben, which 
means Saxons.) 

Ca-bul' (bool), the capital of Afghanistan. 



45.— THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.— I. 

1769-1852. 

1. Who Wellington was. — Arthur Wellesley, who 
afterwards became Duke of Wellington, was the third 
son of the Earl of Momington, an Irish peer. He was 
born at Dangan Castle, in Ireland, on the 1st of May 
1769, and was thus about three months older than his 
famous Corsican opponent, the first Napoleon. It was 
his destiny to serve England in two great capacities — 
as a soldier and as a statesman. 

2. His Education. — He was from a very early period 
intended for the army; and, strangely enough, he re- 




Duke of Welliiigton. 
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eeived hia military education in France, He was edu- 
cated at the military college of Angers, a town in the 
west of France, while Napo- 
leon was brought up at Bii- 
enne, another military col- 
lege a few score of miles to 
the east of it. The begin- 
nings of both these great 
men were near each others 
their middle lives were far 
apart both in distance and 
in kind ; they met only once 
on the same plain; and their 
later lives were aa opposite 
in cireumatances and in happiness as the lives of two 
human beings could well be. 

3. His Pirst Experience in War. — Young Wellee- 
ley entered the army as ensign at the age of eighteen. 
He served at first in the Netherlands, and showed both 
valour and forethought in his early engagements, in 
which he earned distinction by beating back the French 
troops. In tlie year 1796 he was sent with his regiment 
to India ; but it was not till the year 1S03 that he was 
able to show what hitherto unsuspected genius and mili- 
tary talent lay in him. His genius may be quite shortly 
but exactly described as the genius of common -sense. 
He always used his own eyes and his own judgment; 
and he almost always found that he was right. 

4. Wellinghm la India. — It was the battle of Asai^^ 
that first laid the foundation of his great fame. He 
had only 4500 men; but with this small force he 
attacked and defeated an army of Mahratta warriors 
numbering about 50,000. ITie success of this action 
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depended upon Wellington's army being able to ford 
a river. His guides said there was no ford, and that 
it was impossible for his army to cross. Wellington, 
however, used his eyes, his glass, and his common- 
sense. He says : " I could see with my glass one 
village on the right bank of the river, and another 
village exactly opposite on the other bank; and I said 
to myself, men could not have built two villages so dose 
to one another, on opposite sides of a stream, without 
some way of reaching each other. . . . There I fought 
and won the battle of Assaye — the bloodiest for the 
number that I ever saw; and this was all from the 
common-sense of guessing that men did not build vil- 
lages on opposite sides of a stream without some means 
of communication between them." 

5. The Peninsular War. — (i) In the year 1808, he 
was sent to drive the French out of the Peninsula. 
He was always simple and modest about what he in- 
tended to do. He never boasted; but he always did 
his best. In one of his letters he says : "I shall do the 
best I can with the force given to me ; and if the people 
of England are not satisfied, they must send somebody 
else who will do better." His first business was to turn 
the French out of Oporto. To do this he had to cross 
the Douro — a river deep, swift, and more than three 
hundred yards wide ; and he had to cross it in the face 
of ten thousand veteran French soldiers who held the 
opposite bank. . . . One of his first victories over the 
French was at Talavera — a battle which lasted two 
days and a night The slaughter was terrible ; and 
each side engaged lost one man out of every four of its 
numbers. Sixteen thousand English soldiers beat back 
thirty thousand French veterans. For this brilliant 
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success, Sir Arthur Wellesley was created Viscount 
Wellinffton. 

6. The Feniusnlat War. — (ii) The French anny was 
still further mcreased. Marshal Mass^na — one of the best 
generals Napoleon had — was sent to fight Wellington. 
Vast numbers of troops were placed at hia command ; and 
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AN SEA : 


St grGbroit^ MEDITERRANE 



Tho Great Battlea in the Peninsular War. 

ho came with orders "to drive the English into the sea." 

WeUington saw that ho had not nearly a large enough 

army to meet him, and he accordingly fell back upon 

Lisbon. Near this great port he thi«w up in front of 

his army the threefold lines of Torrea Vedras. 

" He ronnd affrigbled Lisbon drew. 

The treble works, the Tart deaigna 

Of hia labonred rampart lines." 
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These lines were strong earthworks, built from the river 
Tagus to the sea. The first lino was intended to stop the 
march of Mass^na for a time ; the second would delay him 
still longer, should he pass the first ; and the third would 
enable Wellington to embark his troops at leisure, if 
the two outside lines were carried. Mass^na stopped 
short at the first line ; and the more he looked at it the 
less he liked it. Meanwhile, as Wellington had ordered 
all the cattle to be driven away and the crops in the 
surrounding country to be burnt, Massena's army began 
to starve, and he at length saw himself obliged to retreat. 



val'-our, splendid and active courage, 
ford, to cross a river by wading at a 

shallower part called a ford. 
com-mn-ni-ca'-tion, sending or bring- 
ing news or goods to each other. 
vet'-er-an, old and well-seasoned. 



ram'-part, an earthwork or stone- 
work thrown up to keep out an 
enemy. 

em-bark', to put on board a bark or 
ship. 

car'-iled, taken by the enemy 



Assaye, a small town in the province of Berar, east of the Presidency of 
Bombay. 

Oporto, a large town at the mouth of the Douro, in Portugal. It gives its 
name to the wine called port. 



THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; — 

But hush) hark! — a deep sound strikes like a rising knell 1 
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2. Did ye not hear it ] — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 

On with the dance 1 let joy be nnconfined ! 
No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet ! — 
But, hark 1 that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! — 
Arm ! arm ! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

3. Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 
And when they smiled because he deemed it hear, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, feU. 

4. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress ; 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out yoxmg hearts, and chokiBg sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise ! 

5. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war : 
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And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere* the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips, " The foe ! — they come ! 
they come ! " 

6. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves. 

Over the unretuming brave — alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low ! 

7. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life- 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife— 
The mom, the marshalling in arms — the day. 
Battle's magnificently stem array ! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which, when rent, 
The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse — friend, foe — in one red burial blent ! 

Lord Byron. 



rev'-el-ry, a festival or dance with the 
sound of much ei^oyment. 

vol-up'-tn-ouB, full of strong pleasure. 

op'-en-lng roar, the roar of the first 
cannon. 

niche, comer or nook. 

£at'-ed, doomed. 

hiar, carriage for bearing the dead to 
the grave 



quell, stop or satisfy. 

mu'-tu-al eyes, eyes that look into 

each other, 
mus'-ter-ing, gathering and fklling 

into order, 
squad'-ron, a body of cavalry. 
im-pet'-u-ouB, rushing eagerly on. 
a-lar'-ming, giving the alarm. (From 

the Italian aJV arme!=to armsf) 
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thronged, gathered in groups or 

crowds, 
in-an'-i-mate, without life. 
verd'-nre, greenness. 
moul'-der, to crumble away into 

mould. 



mar'-Bhall-lng, foiling into rank. 
other clay, the dead bodies of the 

fallen. 
pent, closely packed, 
blent, mixed. 



Belgium's capital. Brussels, on the Senne. 

Brunswick's fated chieftain. The Duke of Brunswick, whose father died of 
wounds received in a battle against Napoleon. The duke himself fell on June 
16th, in a fight two days before the battle of Waterloo itself. Queen Victoria 
is descended fl*om a branch of the house of Brunswick. 

Ardennes. The forest of Ardennes, in the south-east of Belgium. 



46.— THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON —IL 

1769-1852. 

1. The Peninsular War.— (iii) In 1811, WeUington 
marched his army from behind the famous lines of Torres 
Vedras into Spain. As he crossed the little stream which 
divides Spain from Portugal, he rose in his stirrups, turned 
his head, and waved his hand, crying " Adieu, Portugal ! " 
He was heartily glad to escape from the monotonous task 
of long dull waiting, and to be in the field and at active 
work once more. The rest of his work took him three 
years more. Ho could not depend upon the Spaniards ; 
they never kept their word or their appointments ; they 
helped him neither with men nor with provisions. In his 
march across Spain he fought many battles and took many 
fortresses. 

2. Badajoz. — One of the strongest of these fortresses 
was Badajoz.^ After a long cannonade, he had succeeded 
in making three breaches in the defences of the town. 
The assault was delivered at night. Each soldier carried 

' Pronounced Bad' -dL-hos. 
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a sack of hay on his bock to throw into the ditch, and 
make it easier to croas. The English troops made their 
way through biiratmg shells, exploding powder barrels, 




Assault of Badojoz 

camion shot and shoners of musket balls and when 
they gained the breaches they found them spanned by 
beams with rows of sabre-blados stuck m them Here 
our brave soldiers fought for three hours many mown 
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down by the fire of the French guns, till at last they cut 
their way through the French troops into the town. In 
this dreadful storming process Wellington lost five thou- 
sand men. When the great extent of his loss was made 
known to him, " the firmness of his nature gave way for 
a moment, and the pride of conquest yielded to a passion- 
ate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldiers 1 " 

3L The French are driven out of Spain. — After another 
battle, the new king of Spain, Joseph, the eldest brother 
of !N"apoleon, fled from the country. In three years, 
Wellington had driven every French soldier out of Spain, 
across the Pyrenees, and had gained two great victories 
upon French soil. He was several times thanked by 
the House of Commons, received large rewards, and was 
created in turn Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Wellington. 

4. Wellington enters Paris. — His army marched on to 
Paris, and entered that great and world-renowned city. 
Wellington met there the Emperor of Eussia and the 
EJng of Prussia, who had entered Paris at the head of 
their armies, after defeating JSTapoleon himself at the 
battle of Leipzig — a battle which lasted three days. 
This battle, from the different races engaged and the 
importance of the struggle, has been often called the 
"Battle of the mtions." 

6. Waterloo, June 18th, 1815. — But Wellington had 
never met his great rival, Napoleon, either in peace or 
in war. He was to meet him on the 18th of June 1815 
— ^the " loud Sabbath that shook the spoiler down." After 
the battle of Leipzig, !N"apoleon had been sent to Elba; 
but in the following year he had made his escape, had 
returned to France, and had brought together a large 
army, and was once more to try the fortune of battle. 
This final attempt of Napoleon's to regain his lost power 
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was made on the plain of Waterloo, in Belgium. For 

the first and last time theae two generals — perhaps the 
two greatest generals the world ever saw hving at the 
same time — met in anus on the field of battle. Both 
had splendid troops — veterans seasoned by campaigns and 
experienced in the art of war; both employed their 
utmost skill. The victory fell to the allied army of the 
English and Prussians; and the defeated French army 
fled in the utmost diaoider. Kapoleon and his cause were 
rained beyond hope of recovery or revivaL 




rUeliieia of Waterloo 

6. After Waterloo. — Wellington has often been spoken 
of as a cold man, without heart It is not so : the very 
contrary is the case. He had a great, a good, and a kind 
heart ; and this is proved by his love for children, and by 
their love for him. When the terrible and bloody battle 
of Waterloo was over, the Duke's feelings gave way; 
and as he rode along umid the groans of the wounded 
and the dying, and the reeking carnage, and heard the rout 
of the vanquished and the shouts of the victors, coming 
towards him iu the gathering gloom of nighty his tears 
eanie thick and fast, and he sobbed and moaned aloud. 
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Soon after he wrote : " My heart is broken by the terrible 
loss I have sustained in my old friends and companions, 
and my poor soldiers. Believe me, nothing excepting a 
battle lost, can be half so melancholy as a battle won." 
And when Dr Hume came into his tent to read the list of 
killed, the Duke — though worn out with fatigue — sat on 
his bed listening to the sad list for five hours, his body 
rocking to and fro with deep emotion, and the big tears 
coursing down his cheeka 



inon-ot'-on-oti8, of the same kind and 
character all through. 

ap-point'-ments, engagements or pro- 
mises. 

hreach'-es, breaks in the wall or de- 
fences. (As speak gives speech, and 
VHike, xoatch ; so brax^ gives breach.) 

as-sault', attack by armed men. 

con'-qnest, victory. 



re-vi'-val, coming to prosperous life 

again. 
reek'-ing, smoking or steaming, 
vic'-tora, conquerors. (A purely Latin 

word.) 
e-mo'-tion, movement of the soul from 

sorrow or some other passion. 
cours'-ing, running. 



BacU^oz (Bad'-d-hosyf a Spanish town on the Guadiana, about 130 miles east of 
Lisbon. 

Pyrraiees, the broad range of high and nigged mountains that separate France 
from Spain. 

Leipzig, a city in the north of Saxony, in the heart of Germany, about 60 
miles north of Dresden. 



THE CHARGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUARD AT 

WATERLOO. 

1. On came the whirlwind, like the last 
But fiercest sweep of thunder blast, — 
On came the whirlwind, steel gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 4 

The war was waked anew. 
Three hundred cannon-mouths roared loud, 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud 

Their showers of iron threw. 8 
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2. Beneath their fire, in full career, 
Bushed on the ponderous cuirassier, 

The lancer couched his ruthless spear, 
And hurrying as to havoc near, 12 

The cohorts' eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent broad and strong 
The advancing onset rolled along. 

3. But on the British heart were lost 16 
The terrors of the charging host ; 

For not an eye the storm that viewed 

Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 

Nor was one forward footstep stayed 20 

As dropped the dying and the dead. 



4. Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they renewed each serried square. 
And on the wounded and the slain 24 
Closed their diminished lines again, 
TiU from their line, scarce spear's-lengths three. 
Emerging from the smoke they see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply : 28 
Then waked their fire at once ; 

j Each musketeer's revolving knell 

j" As fast, as regularly fell, 

ii As when they practise to display 32 

Their discipline on festal day ! — 

5. Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down, rolling, steeds and riders went, 36 
Corslets were pierced and pennons rent ; 

And to augment the fray, 
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Wheeled full against their staggering flanks, 
The English horsemen's foaming ranks 40 

Forced their resistless way. 

6. Then to the musket-knell succeeds 

The clash of swords, the neigh of steeds ; 

As plies the smith his clanging trade, 44 

Against the cuirass rang the blade. 

And while amid their close array 

The well-served cannon rent their way, 

And while amid their scattered band 48 

Eaged the fierce rider's bloody brand, 

Eecoiled in common rout and fear 

Lancer, and Guard, and Cuirassier, 

Horsemen and foot, a mingled host, 52 

Their leaders fallen, their standards lost. 

7. Then Wellington, thy piercing eye 
The crisis caught of victory ! 

The British hosts had stood 56 

That mom 'gainst charge of sword and lance, 
As their own ocean-rocks hold stance ; 
But when thy voice had said " Advance," 

They were their ocean's flood ! — Sir W. Scott. 



steel i^eams, flashes of steel that ap- 
peared through the smoke. 

pon'-der-ouB, heavily weighed with his 
armour. 

cuir-ass-ier', a soldier who wears a 
cuirass— & steel or iron covering for 
the breast. 

mth'-leas, without ruth or pity. 

co'-hortB, the Latin word for regiments. 

tor'-rent, raging flood of waters. 

for'-ti-tude, steady courage. 

ser'-iied, closely packed together. 
(From Italian serrdref to lock to- 
gether.) 

em-er'-giiig, rising as if from a sea. 



plume, feather. 

pan'-o-ply, complete armour. 

fes'-tal day, a holiday or festival. 

helm, helmet. 

eagle ban'-nera, the standards of the 
French regiments under the Napol- 
eons were always eagles. 

cors'-letB, armour for covering the 
chest and trunk. 

pen'-nons, flags or banners. 

aug-ment', increase or intensity. 

well-served', well aimed, and rightly 
fired. 

brami, sword. 

xe-Goiled', feU back. 
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47.— THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.— III. 

1769-1852. 

1. The Political Life of Wellington. — From the year 
1815, Wellington never fought another hattle. He then 
returned to England and gave his time and thoughts to 
the service of the army. In 1827 he was created Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and, from this date, his political life 
may be said to begin. Among other ofifices, he held that 
of First Lord of the Treasury — ^the office which is filled 
always by the Prime Minister of the country. He was 
ever ready to give the best advice, in the humblest and 
most direct way, in the simplest and plainest words, both 
io his sovereign and to Parliament. He was a tower of 
strength, both in war and in peace, to the administration 
of four sovereigns — to George IIL, George IV., William 
IV. and Queen Victoria. In his later years, whenever 
any difficulty in Parliament occurred, or any knotty 
question had to be solved, the Queen was wont to say, 
" Let us send for the Duke." 

2. Wellington as a Speaker and Writer. — Welling- 
ton's speeches were always plain, business-like, and to the 
point. He never used one word more than was needful ; 
and he made everything as plain to his brother peers as 
lie had previously made it to himself. When he had once 
made up his mind, no power on earth could alter bis 
unbending will ; and he was generally known and spoken 
of in this country as the " Iron Duke." His literary 
works consist of his * Despatches,' which have been 
published in" twelve volumes. They are models of com- 
pact and simple statement — clear, truthful, and business- 
like productions from first to last. In this respect they 
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stand forth in the strongest possible contrast to the writ- 
ings of Napoleon, which are full of statements, not of 
fact, but of what he wished to be believed about his 
doings and himself. And it is a point worthy of note 
that, in the whole of Wellington's despatches, which fill 
several thousands of printed pages, there does not once 
occur the word glory. On the contrary, they read like 
the straightforward statements of a good man of business, 
who does what he is told to do, and does it always in the 
best way he can. 

3. Death of Wellington, September 14th, 1852.— The 
great Duke died at Walmer Castle, in Kent, in the year 
1852. Though a very rich man, he lived in the simplest 
and plainest way. He slept on a small iron truckle-bed, 
with a single horse-hair mattress and a piUow of the same 
kind covered with leather, in a room without a carpet; 
and he cared for no luxuries, either of food, dress, or 
furniture. He was, however, always very neatly, though 
plainly, dressed. 

4. Character of Wellington. — In fact he cared for no- 
thing, but doing liis duty. He did not care for rewards, 
or for fame, or for that kind of fame which is called 
glory; he always did his best, through good report and 
tlirough evil report. Simple common-sense was his chief 
talent ; an eye to see facts, and a mind to act in accord- 
ance with them and to make the best of them. He 
was a "man of long-enduring blood" — for he possessed 
endless patience; with not one particle of pretence; 
great, because he was perfectly simple ; just, because he 
had no selfish feelings; always sincere, honourable, and 
upright. As a general, he was always very careful of 
the lives of his men; but when safety lay in daring 
— as was the case at the battle of Assaye — he could be 
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daring in the extreme. The Queen wrote of him as 
"the greatest commander England ever saw." Our 
greatest living poet speaks of Wellington as one — 

" Whose life was work ; whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life ; 
Who never spoke against a foe ; 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one rebuke 
All great self-seekers trampling on the right. 
Truth-teller was our England's Alfred named ; 
Truth-lover was our English Duke ; 
Whatever record leap to light 
HE never shall be shamed." 



ad-min-ia-tra'-tion, management of 

the affairs of the country. 
aolved, had an answer given to it. 
pre'-vi-ous-ly, beforehand. 



rife, ftiU of. 

max'-ims, short statements of truths 

collect^ from experience, 
re-bake', words of blame. 



rec'-ord, written paper. 

First Lord of the Treasury. The Treasury of England, that is, the money 
affairs of the country, are watched over by a number of persons called Lords of 
the Treaaiuy. The Prime Minister is always the First Lord, 

Despatches. When a commander-in-chief is leading any division of the 
army or navy in a campaign, he has from time to time to write letters to the 
Secretary for the Army or to the Secretary for the Navy, to say what he has 
done and intends to do. These are called Despatches; and after a certain time 
they are printed and laid before Parliament. 

Walmer Castle. Walmer is a very small port on the coast of Kent, about 
one mile from Deal. 



THE DUKE'S FUNERAL. 

The Duke of Wellington died in September 1852. He re- 
ceived a public funeral ; and his body was carried from Apsley 
House, at Hyde Park Comer, London, to St FauPs Cathedral, 
there to rest beside that of Lord Nelson. The following poem 
describes the crowd and the feeling of the crowd that looked 
on at his funeral, and also the character of the illustrious soldier 
and statesman. 

1. See how the people here await 
• The coming of the good and great ; 
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The man who down to death from youth, 
Steered by the living star of Truth, 
Made his loved country's cause his own. 
And served her for herself alone. 

2. Therefore the Queen upon her throne 

Weeps bitter tears to-day ; 
Therefore the humblest workman here 
Bares a rough head before the bier, 
When that which was the Duke draws near. 

3. Therefore the soldiers, sadly, proudly, 

Move on their mournful way ; 
Therefore the cannon boometh loudly, 
Athwart the fog-smoke grey. 

4. Therefore the leaders of the State 
Around the gorgeous pageant wait. 
And chiefs from many a land afar, 

From proud and distant kings. 
Each wise in peace or brave in war. 
His sign of reverence brings. 

5. His deeds in war were great, but greater still 
The high clear spirit, the unfaltering will ; 
His intellect all honoured, not so much 

For gifts which dazzle wheresoever they touch. 
As that in him calm courage, zeal like fire. 
Which when fate darkened only blazed the higher. 
And patient justice that no wrong could tire, 
Enriched a simple soul without pretence, 
And to rare genius raised its common-sense. 

6. He was by all beloved, but less because 

His sword had triumphed in his country's cause, 

o 
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Than that men knew 
His life was true ; 
That when he saw his duty, — power, and pelf, 
All lust of glory and all thought of self. 

Away like dross he threw ; — 
That not ambition's lures, nor wounded pride, 

Nor malice of unjust rebuke. 
From honour's instant path could turn aside 
One footmark of the Iron Duke. 

7. This is why the land wept o'er him. 
And as one man the people bore him. 
To sleep where Nelson slept before him. 

Sir Francis H. Doyle 



steered by the star, kept his eye on 
one star, as a pilot does on the north 
star, or some such mark in the 
heavens. " 

fog-smoke. The funeral took place 
on a very chill day in November. 



gor'-geons, very splendid. 
X>age'-ant (pdj), grand spectacle 

ceremony of state, 
on-fal'-ter-ing, that never hesitated, 
pelf, money. 
lust of, desire for. 



O] 



lures, attractions or enticements. 



48.— VICTORIA. — IL 
Began to reign in 1837. 

1852-1867. 

1. The Orimean War, 1854-56. — In the year 1853, 
Nicholas, the then Czar of Eussia, had a conference with 
the British ambassador ; told him that Turkey, " the sich 
man," was dying ; that his empire was falling to pieces ; 
and the Eussian potentate proposed to divide the lands 
of Turkey with Great Britain. But the British Govern- 
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ment was not willii^ to agree to this; France joined 
England in protesting against such a course of action; 
and, after long diacussions and correspondence, war at 
length broke out. The war lasted two years ; and it coat 
U3 the lives of twenty-four thousand ofBcers and men, and 
the enormous sum of forty-one milliona . , . The Rus- 
sians were defeated; the strong BuBsian fortress of Be- 
ba«topol was taken by the combined French and English 
armies ; and, after a long and severe struggle, peace was 
made by the Treat? of PotIb in 1856. 




The Fortress of Sebastopol. 

2. The Indian Mutiny, 1857-68.— In the year 1857, 
exactly one hundred years after Clive had laid the 
foundation of our Indian empire by winning the battle 
of Plassey, a mutiny broke out among the native troops 
in our army, which at one time threatened to deprive 
us altogether of our hold upon India and our Indian 
subjects. The mutiny spread over India, and many 
terrible massacres of women and children took plaea 
llany acts of darii^ valour were performed by our 
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soldiers and generals; and one of the greatest names 
was the sacred name of Sir Henry Havelock. The 
mutiny was at length put an end to in 1858, by the 
great soldier Sir Colin CampbelL The result of the 
whole contest was, that the government of this great and 
densely peopled country was transferred from the East 
India Company to the hands of the Queen of England. 

3. The Volunteers, 1859. — In the year 1858 an attempt 
had been made upon the life of the Emperor Napoleon 
by a number of Italian conspirators, and it was said that 
the bomb-shells they threw at him were made by them, 
not in Italy, but in the heart of London itself. Certain 
colonels in the French army took it into their heads to 
address a letter to their Emperor, in which they expressed 
a wish that they might be sent at the head of their regi- 
ments to London, to root out "the nests of brigands" 
there ; and Napoleon was so ill-advised as to allow this 
letter to be printed in his own official newspaper. Eng- 
land felt insulted, and blazed up with anger at the 
insolent insinuation. Her reply was not made in words, 
but in deeds; it was to raise an army of volunteers; 
and in a few months 130,000 strong young men had 
formed themselves into regiments, and stood ready under 
arms. Since that time, the Volunteer Force has always 
been one of the strong military arms of Britain — a force 
of men ready at a call to rise, to fight, and to defend their 
country. 

4. Death of Prince Albert, 1861. — In the year 1861 
the Queen's husband, Prince Albert, or, as he was 
styled, the Prince Consort, died after a short illness. 
He was only forty-one years of age, and his death was 
a very great loss to the country, as well as to the Queen 
and her young family. He was never tired thinking 
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and planning for the good of England; and it was only 
after hia death that the nation found out what he had 
done for it and how much it 
owed to him. 

6. The American War and 
the Cotton Famine, 1861-1865. 
— One of the most dreadful 
wars that ever laid waste a coun- 
try or drained the life-blood of 
its citizens, broke out between 
the Northern and the Southern 
Stat«s of America in the year 

1861. The Southern States seceded from the Union, 
and set up for themselves imder the title of the Con-, 
federate Btates. War was declared, and the struggle 
lasted for more than four years. At length, after the 
most terrible bloodshed, the power of the South was 
utterly broken, and the union of the American States 
was restored. . . . The effect of this war upon ns was 
that, as the American ports were closed, our mills in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire could get no cotton, and our 
cotton operatives could get no work. This state of things 
was caUed the Cotton Famine. There were starvation 
and misery in many a dwelling in the north of England; 
but the want and hunger were nobly home by thousands 
of silently brave working men and working women. 



Czar or Taia, tlie Ruaalan vc 

Emperor, 
cou'-fer-eace, s lonR talk over i 

ant matters. 
bomb'.BhellB. round cases ni 

iron snd filled with guiipowd 

shot. 



armed robbers. 
lu-Bla-u-a'-tlou, notion oi 
plsinly Btatol, but Imi 

GOD'-Bort. portuer. 
BaH:3d^-ed, parted Troiii. 
Of '.eTA'Uvai, workeiB. 
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ee-bu'-to-pol, the strong tortresB of the Crimea— the penji 

CoDfsdsnta Stats. Thew com-ptimi sll the Utilted Bb 
river Polemic; but with the endoT the war, irblcb reulted 
Northein Btatea, the naiae hae aiuppeared. 
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40,— LORD CLYDE.— I. 

1762-1863. 

1. Who Lord Clyde was. — Tlie story of a man whi 
rose from jioverty and humble rank to the highest poai 
tion in hia own profession ; whi 
did hard work for and good Ber 
vice to IJigland in many coun 
tries for more than half a cen 
tury; who received the higbes 
honours from his Queen an* 
country, and was at last buriet 
among the great men of Englanc 
in Westminster Abbey — canno 
but be good and useful for ua t* 
read. Colin Macliver was the sou of John Macliver, i 
carpenter, and was bom in Glasgow in the year 1792 
His mother's name was Agnes Campbell. His grand 
father had been tlie owner of a small estate in Argyll 
shire ; but, as he was " out in the Forty-iive " fighting foi 
Prince Charlie, his estates were forfeited. Young Colii 
was educated at the High School of Glasgow, and also ai 
a school in Gosport, in Hampshire. His uncle by thi 
mother's side, Colonel John Campbell, wished to get ( 
commission in the army for him, and for that purposi 
jflfroduced him to U\e then Goromander- in -Chief, tb< 




Lord Clyde. 
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Duke of York. The duke supposing the boy to be, 
as he remarked, "another of the clan," entered his 
name as Colin Campbell; and the mistake was never 
corrected. 

2. His First Battle. — He was made an ensign at the 
early age of fifteen, and he served in the army till he was 
past sixty-six. His regiment was sent to the Peninsula, 
to take part there in the war against the French; and 
young Campbell^s first battle was the battle of Yimiero. 
Every soldier feels nervous before his first battle ; and no 
doubt the boy of fifteen did not much like the prospect 
of facing the shot and shell, or of meeting the lanee 
and sabre, of the enemy. His captain, an ofiicer of great 
experience and thoughtfulness, knew well what the feel- 
ings of a young boy must be. He called him to his side, 
took him by the hand, and walked with him up and down 
the front of the leading company in his regiment for 
several minutes, right in view of the enemy's guns, which 
had just begun to open fire. This was to give the lad 
confidence; and the plan succeeded perfectly. Lord 
Clyde, long after, said to an old friend of his : "It was 
the greatest kindness that could have been shown me 
at such a time ; and through life I have felt grateful 
for it." 

3. His Experience. — Colin Campbell served in the 
Peninsula, in the United States, in China, in India — 
where he gained great distinction — and in the Crimea. 
When the Indian Mutiny broke but in 1857, he was 
again sent to India — this time as Commander-in-Chief of 
the British army, though he was a man of sixty-three. 

4. Sir Colin Campbell in the Crimea. — In the Crimean 
war, Sir Colin Campbell was the leader of a small but 
very brave body of troops — the Highland Brigade. His 
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men were deeply devoted to him ; and he was as strongly 
devoted to them. He was always very careful about the 
lives, the health, and the comfort of his men. He let 
nothing escape him, however small. During the war, a 
man coughing, a dog barking, or a tent flapping in the 
wind, was enough to startle him ; and he would be up 
several times in the course of the night, visiting his men 
and seeing that aU was right. Such was the strain on 
his nervous system during the long weeks of anxious 
watching, that — when at last he foimd himself able to 
sleep imder a roof — the officer who shared the same room 
with him was often roused in the middle of the night 
by his chief jumping up and shouting, "Stand to your 
arms ! " 

5. His Highlanders. — In one of the Crimean battles, 
Sir Colin Campbell was left, in consequence of the flight 
of a large body of Turks, alone and unsupported, with a 
few hundreds of his men on a hillock in front of the 
advancing Russians. He saw how grave the occasion 
was ; but he had so great a confidence in his Highlanders 
that he thought he could tell them exactly how things 
stood. He rode down the line, saying, " Remember, there 
is no retreat from here, men 1 You must die where you 
stand ! " The men answered his frank appeal with a 
cheer, and shouted back, "Ay, ay. Sir Colin, we'll do 
that ! " The result of the action was that the Russians 
were driven back. 

6. The Thin Bed Line. — ^The Russians made an attack 
upon Balaklava, the port in which our fleet lay, and from 
which we obtained our supplies of powder and provisions. 
A strong body of Russian cavalry was ordered to ride at 
and to cut down the Highland infantry in front of it. . . . 
The Highlanders stand in the ordinary British line, two 
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men deep, calmly waiting their approach. The Kussians 
dash f oi^^ard at full speed. " The ground," says Dr Eussell, 
" flies beneath their horses' feet ; gathering speed at every 
stride, they dash on towards that thin red streak topped 
with a line of steel. . . . With breathless suspense 
every one waits the bursting of the wave upon the line 
of Gaelic rock ; but, ere they come within one hundred and 
fifty yards, a deadly volley flashes from the levelled rifle, 
and carries death and terror into the Eussians. They 
wheel about, open right and left, and fly back faster than 
they came." The 93d Highlanders never altered their 
line of two deep to receive that tide of Russian horsemen. 
" No," said Sir Colin Campbell, in reply to a question, 
" I did not think it worth while to form them even four 
deep ! " 



com-mis'-Bion, order or letter .from 

the Queen to fight or act for her. 
ner'-vouB, uneasy. 



pros'-pect, look-out for wliat was 

coming. 
grave, very serious. 



re-treaV, going back. 



BALAKLAVA. 

The most famous action in the Crimean War was the charge 
made by the Light Cavalry Brigade at Balaklava. The Rus- 
sians had a battery at the end of a valley, the heights on each 
side being occupied by Russian guns. The Light Brigade was 
ordered to take that battery. They dashed gallantly forward 
in the face of a murderous fire from the Russian cannon, cap- 
tured the guns, sabred the gunners, and turned to ride back. 
Strong bodies of Russian cavalry attacked them while returning, 
and the Russian artillery from the heights kept up a constant 
fire on the struggling mass of men and horses. Out of more 
than six hundred troopers who went into the fight, not one-third 
got back in safety to their own lines. 
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1. Thin glowing threads of English horae, 

Why do your haughty trumpets wake 1 

Throi^h yon grey myriads, massed in force, 

None but the mad could hope to break '. 

2. " Men may be mad or men he wise, 
But not ^vith us the question lies. 
Although we guess not theii intent, 

This one thing well we know, 
That where the L^ht Brigade is sent, 
The Light Brigade will go." 

3. Wliat need to tell. 
Of splintering shell, 

Of cannon-shot and rifle-ball 1 
The death-hail smites them one and all. 
Through amoke that wraps them like a pall, 
As rain-drops, each on each, they fall 

Horse rolls o'er horse. 

Corse hideth corse, 

4. The gaps grow wide and wider, 

Deep-wounded men 
Crawl back again ; — 
Steeds rush without a rider. 

5. But still, against the wondering foe. 
In stubhom silence forward go. 
Unchecked, unslackening, undismayed. 
The living of the Liglit Brigade 

Till that wild onset overbears 

The guns in front, one moment theii-s. 

6. Sudden and sliarp the halt is made ! 

They seem in m».\* w.proof to say. 
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" Your orders have been now obeyed, 

As far as in us lay. 
Yours are these guns, with life-blood red. 
But can ye hold them by the dead ] " 

7. Meanwhile the cannon, from each hill 
Keep showering slaughter on them still. 
All paths with death are lined ; 
Dense columns bar their onward course, 
And long blue streaks of Eussian horse 

Like nets are spread behind. 

8. That shattered remnant pauses there. 

Blown chargers, wounded men. 
Oh ! they will break, like yielding air. 
And who will blame them then 1 

9. Not so ! — through that bewildered throng 
Like fire the leaders glance along 

From rank to rank ; too far to hear. 
We seem to feel a British cheer. 

10. Though wide wounds may weaken, though horses 

may blow. 
They have pace enough left for a dasli at the foe ; 
Then as hawks might swoop down through the toils 

of a spider, 
Eight at the blue line goes each horse and its rider. 

11. It is rent like a rag, burst like bubbles asunder, 
When down from each height roars redoubled the 

thunder. 
Still unstayed and unbroken, they cut their way 

through. 
Past spears that outflank them, from swords that 

pursue. 
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12. With cannon and riflemen hot on their track, 

Destroyed, but imconquered, we welcome them back : 
Not a man in that death-charge his chief hath 

forsaken, 
And the guns that you flimg them at, — were they not 

taken] 

13. And though, beneath yon fatal hill. 

Their dead the valley strew. 
Grimly, with cold hands, clutching still 

The broken swords they drew, — 
We will not call their lives ill spent. 

If, to all time, they show 
That, where the Light Brigade is sent. 



The Light Brigade will go. 



Sir F. H. Doylb. 



grey, the uniform of the Russian foot- 
soldiers is grey. 

myr'-i-ads, tens of thousands. 

paU, black cloth that covers a coffin. 

the cannon from eacli hill, the Rus- 
sian cannon. 

icem'-nant, remaining fragment of men. 



blown, out of breath, 
char'-gers, war-horses. 
be-wU'-dered, puzzled and doubting, 
blue line, the Russian cavalry wear 

blue. 
out-flank^ cover and stretch beyond 

their sides or flanks. 



One moment theirs. The Light Brigade sabred the gunners, took the guns, 
but could not hold them or their ground for more than a moment. 

In mute reproof, in silent blame of those who had given the order. It was 
generally believed that the order was given by mistake. Captain Nolan, who 
brought it, was killed at the commencement of the charge. 



50.— LORD CLYDE.— n. 
1792-1863. 



1. To India, 1857. — Wlien the mutiny in India broke 
out, the Minister of War sent for Sir Colin, and oflTered 
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him the post of Commander-in-Chief in India. He was 
asked when he would be ready to start. A journey of 
three thousand miles is a serious matter; and it is not 
easy to put the numerous affairs of an old man in order 
at short notice. But Sir Colin, knowing that his Queen 
and country required it, and that the Empire was in 
danger, quietly asked if he might have an hour or two to 
arrange his affairs ; and if so, thought he might start that 
evening. He says himself : " Never did a man proceed 
on a mission of duty with a lighter heart and a feeling of 
greater humility, yet with a juster sense of the compli- 
ment that had been paid to a mere soldier of fortune like 
myself in being named to the highest command in the 
gift of the Crown." 

2. In India. — Sir Colin, though now an old man, made 
some of the most rapid marches recorded in history, re- 
lieved the English troops shut up in Lucknow, defeated 
the sepoy mutineers wherever he met them, broke up 
their armies, and at length drove the last miserable 
remnants of their forces across the snow-clad heights 
of the Himalayas. He received the warm thanks of the 
Queen and the Governor-General of India; and, on his 
return home, was created a member of the House of 
Peers, with the title of Lord Clyde of Clydesdale. 

3. His Death, 1863. — He died at Chatham, in the 
year 1863, at the age of seventy-one. When his last 
illness attacked him, he was quite aware of his condition, 
and humbly made himself ready for the end. "Mind 
this. Eyre," he said to one of his friends, — " I die at peace 
with all the world." At times he became very much 
excited; and when the bugle in the adjoining square 
sounded, he would jump from his chair, and cry " Here ! 
I^m ready ! " He sent messages to his old comrades and 
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brotliers-in-anns, remembering each as they really were. 
"Remember me," he would say, "to good Haythome, 
brave Haythome, as modest as he is brave." With his 
sister, his best friends, and his old regimental servant 
kneeling around him, he calmly passed away to his 
rest. 

4. His Motto. — ^When this able soldier was a man of 
forty, he wrote in one of his note-books two lines from a 
German poet — lines which contain the key-note and the 
motto of his life. In English they run thus : — 

* * Patience, and common-sense, and time. 
Make possible impossibility." 

It was by the two virtues — the one moral, the other 
intellectual — of patience and common-sense, that he was 
able to do so much for the country that he loved with 
all his heart. 

5. His Ohaxacter. — ^When Colin Campbell saw a man 
anxious and willing to do his duty, he was always gentle, 
and even indulgent to him ; but he was stem in rebuke 
towards those who thought first of themselves. He made 
no difference in his manner of speech between ofiicers and 
men. For the greater part of his life he was very poor, 
and had to practise the strictest and most rigid economy. 
Though very quick and excitable by nature, he was, in 
the presence of the enemy, cool, calm, and collected — 
taking in the features of the ground and the varying 
incidents of the battle at a single glance. Sir Charles 
Napier, the greatest among the Indian generals, called 
him "the war-bred Sir Colin." On the other hand, he 
was so cautious and so careful of the lives of his men, that 
he was generally known in India as "Old Take-care." 
He was always perfectly simple, frank, and true in his 
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manner; and, in his later life, generosity seems to have 
been his most striking quality. 

6. His Generosity. — He had taken care that his sister 
should be well provided for ; and he did not care for 
money for himself. Among his friends he spoke of it 
as "dross which he could not carry with him to the 
other world ; " and he was always contriving plans and 
excuses for sending presents to those of his friends 
who, he thought, might be most in need of it. In 
this fashion he gave away in a single year more than 
^7000. No one knew of this except the friends who 
received these favours and marks of friendship. He 
never allowed his right hand to know what his left 
hand did. Modesty was the chief feature in his char- 
acter from his earliest youth ; and this modesty became, 
not lessened, but more confirmed by age, rank, and honour. 

7. What his Oountry thought of him. — "This coun- 
try," says an able writer, "has never been wanting in 
men of great genius at critical periods of its history, 
and our great names may match with those of any 
country and any time ; but our greatness as a nation is 
due more to the steady ability and true integrity which 
are spread so largely among all classes, than to the power 
of extraordinary and occasional genius." 



mlB'-sloii, message or order. 
rem'-nuits, pieces that remained. 
com'-radee, companions. 



rig'-id, very stem. 

col-lec'-ted, with all his x>owers 
gathered about him. 



Lucknow, the capital of the kingdom of Oude, a country north of Bengal. 
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51. — VICTORIA. — III. 

Began to reign in 1837. 

1867-1874. 

1. The Second Reform Bill, 1867. — For many years it 
had been felt that the Reform Bill of 1832 had not gone 
far enough, and that a great many intelligent Englishmen 
were still without votes, and therefore without influence 
on the legislation of the country. Mr Disraeli, the leader 
of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, re- 
solved to confer the power of voting on the working men ; 
and he accordingly brought in a bill for this purpose. By 
this new Reform Bill, every man who rented or owned a 
house in a borough acquired the right of voting, and every 
person who had a house with a yearly rental of XI 2 in 
the coimties. 

2. The Abjrssinian War, 1868. — Theodore, the fierce 
and bloodthirsty King of Abyssinia, had in the year 1867 
seized several English officers and gentlemen — among them 
the English Consul — ^had thrown them into prison, and 
refused to give them up at our demand. Sir Robert 
Napier was ordered to take an army from India to attack 
Theodore, and to bring away the English prisoners. After 
crossing lofty ranges of mountains, barren table-lands, 
pathless deserts, deep ravines, and roaring torrents, Napier 
at length reached Magdala, the capital of Abyssinia, and 
the strongest fortress in the country. It was stormed and 
taken ; and the miserable king was found lying dead — 
shot by his own hand — at the foot of one of the walls. 
The expedition cost the country .£9,000,000 of money; 
and yet it released only a few persons. But the character 

and honour of England were involved ; and we could not 



allow even one of our countrj-men to pine to death i 
the hands of a barbarian king. Sir E. Napier was, f( 
hia able and brilliant services on this expedition, create 
Iiord S'apier of Magdala. 




A Pass in Abyssinia. 



3. The Education Act, 1870. — Wr Foister, a rising 
BtateHmaii belonging to the Liberal party, brought in 
and carried a Bill to enahle persons who hvc in a district 
of town or country to join together and set up schools 
and engage teachers for themselves. These persons were 
allowed to form themselves into Boards; and, where it 
was found that there were not schools sufficient, to ask 
and compel every one who pays taxes to pay a small 
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sum for the support of these new schools, which are 
called Board ScIiooIb Under the working of this 
Act London Manchester Liverpool Birmingluun Shef 
field md other large towns, have raised many veiy 
beautiful and convenient buihlings and are doing their 
utmost to improve the education of the working classes. 
A similar Bill was passed for Scotland in the year 
1872 

4. Tlie Franco QennaiL War 1870-71 — In the year 
1870 a terrible war broke out between the neighbouring 




The Germans entenng Pans 

3 of France and Germany, The Germans hurled 
large armies into France ; were victorious m battle after 
battle ; and these battles arc the greatest the world has 
ever seen— for the number of men engaged in them, for 
the terrible slaughter, for tlie scientific weapons, and for 
the skill in handling enormous bodies of troops. In some 
cases a battle lasted three days; the line on which the 
fighting went on amounted sometimes to fifteen miles ; and 
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nearly half a million of men might be engaged on both 
sides. At length the victorious Gennan army stood 
before Paris; to this great city of two millions of in- 
habitants they laid siege ; aad the Parisians had to endure 
the most terrible sufferings — sufferings which they bore 
with the greatest heroism. At length the city of Paris 
surrendered ; peace was made ; France had to givje up two 
provinces, and to pay the unheard-of sum of .£200,000,000. 
It was feared that England might have to take arms, 
in order to protect the little country of Belgium; but 
both France and Germany saw fit to make an agreement 
with us to protect the neutrality of our ally. 

5. The Ashantee War, 1874. — Though the reign of 
Queen Victoria has been a perfectly peaceful reign at 
home, we have often found ourselves obliged to take part 
in a great number of very little wars, which, however, 
generally turn out to be very troublesome and very expen- 
sive. In the year 1874 we had to make war upon the 
ridiculous little king of an African tribe, called the Ash- 
antees, in defence of the Gold Coast Settlements. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley pushed, with a small but well -chosen 
band, through the swampy and feverous forest; took 
Coomassie, the capital of the country ; burnt down the 
city; seized the royal umbrella; and had every man in 
his army — excepting those killed in action — safe off the 
coast and in his ships by twelve o^clock of the very day 
he had named some months before. 

6. Mr Disraeli, 1874-1880.— In the year 1874 there 
was a General Election; and the Conservative party, 
having won most of the seats in Great Britain, came 
into power. Mr Disraeli became Prime Minister, and 
remained in office for six years. In the year 1876 he 
was raised by the Queen to the peerage, imder the title 
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of Earl of Beaoonsfield — a title which the great writer 
and statesman, Edmund Burke, had intended to take for 
himself and his son. During his term of office, Eussia 
made war against Turkey, defeated her with terrible 
slaughter, and compelled her to sign a treaty which would 
have taken from her much of her land and most of her 
power. Lord Beaconsfield insisted that this treaty should 
not be held binding until it had been fully discussed and 
revised by the European Powers. His will prevailed ;' and 
this discussion took place at a Conference held in Berlin, 
the capital of Prussia ; and the treaty is now known as 
the Treaty of Berlin. . . . Soon after. Lord Beaconsfield 
died, full of years and honours, and followed to the grave 
by the love and devotion of numerous private friends and 
faithful followers, in the year 1881. 



leg-is-la'-tion, power and act of mak- 
ing laws. 

con-fer' on, to give to. 

con'-Bul, the gentleman who repre- 
sents the Queen at a foreign port. 

ra-vines' (veens)^ deep and narrow 
clefts in rocky mountains. 

ex-pe-dit'-ion, a body of troops or 



workmen sent out to do a piece of 

work. 
re-leased', set free. 
in-volved', engaged in it. 
corn-pel', force. 
neu-tral'-i-ty, determination to fight 

on neither side. (From the Latin 

neutei'j neither.) 



Abyssinia, a very mountainous country in the east of Afi-ica, the northern 
comer of which is opposite the mouth of the Red Sea. 

Boards, a number of ladies and gentlemen who sit round a table and consult 
as to what is best to be done for a given purpose. 

Ashan'tee, a country in the west of Africa, just behind the States which 
occupy the Gk)ld Coast. 

Peerage, the House of Lords. A member of the House of Lords is called a 
peer. 
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52. — VICTORIA. — IV. 
Began to reign in 1837. 
1874-1883. 

1. Mr Gladstone. — The leader of the Liberal party for 
many years has been Mr William Bwart Gladstone. 
He has sat in the House of Commons since the year 1832, 
and is therefore now almost the "Father of the House." 
In the year 1874 Mr Gladstone suddenly dissolved Parlia- 
ment ; but in the General Election lie was beaten by the 
Conservative party, and was therefore obliged to leave 
office. In the General Election of the year 1880, how- 
ever, he recovered his lost majority, and became Prime 
Minister once more — and for the second time. The chief 
work of his Parliaments has been devoted to the difficult 
affairs of unliappy Ireland ; and of late also the troubles 
in Egypt have occupied much of the tune of the House of 
Commons. 

2. The Second Afghan War, 1878-80. — The Ameer, 
or Emperor, of Afghanistan had received an embassy 
from Eussia ; and the Queen's Government in India 
thought that it would be as weU for him to receive an En- 
voy from England also. The Ameer refused ; an English 
army was sent into his country; he fled; and his son 
was obliged to receive our Envoy, and to make a treaty 
with this country. Sir Louis Cavagnari^ was sent to 
Cabul, the capital; and ordered to act as British Resident 
in the coimtry. For some weeks all went well; when 
suddenly the Afghan soldiers and the mob of the city 
rose and attacked the British Eesidency. The Eesidency 
was surrounded; was set on fire; and the English saw 

^ Pronounced Cav-an-yahr-y. 
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no hope of safety but to cut their way through the mur- 
derous and bloodthirsty mob. They accordingly sallied 
into the streets, sword in hand; but every man among 
them was cut to pieces by the long knives of the fierce 
Afghans — ^vith the exception of one poor sepoy, who was 
so fortunate as to make liis escape. . . . General Eoberts 
at once marched upon Cabul, attacked the Afghan army, 
defeated it, entered the city, and inflicted condign pim- 
ishment upon the cowardly assassins. A new Ameer 
was set up; and, after another short but brilliant cam- 
paign, the English army left Afghanistan to itself in the 
beginning of the year 1881. 

3. The Zulu War, 1879. — The Zulus, a hardy, brave, 
and fierce tribe in the south of Africa, had long been 
expected to attack the English settlements in Natdl ; and 
a small force of British troops was. sent against them. A 
portion of this force they suddenly surroimded, and put to 
death every man — ^with the exception of four, who escaped 
by dint of hard running. The fearful disaster of Isandhl- 
wana will not soon be forgotten in the ranks of the Eng- 
lish army. Lord Chelmsford afterwards entirely defeated 
and broke up the army of the Zulus, in the battle of 
Ulundi ; and his next step was to take their king, Cety- 
wayo,^ prisoner. In 1882 the king was brought to Eng- 
land, was sho'svn the immensity of London, the wealth 
and power of England, the vast stores of gunpowder and 
shot at Woolwich, the immense ironclads of our English 
fleet, the powerful artillery which we now employ; — and 
then, thus well tutored and well lessoned, he was sent 
back to his savage tlirone in Africa, with the advice to 
cultivate the arts and the ways of peace. 

4. Irish Affairs. — Ireland had long been in a state of 

1 Proiiouuced Ketch-way-yo. 
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dissatisfaction and Utent rebellion ; and a series of bad 
liarvests produced great distress among tlio iiooter classes 
— distress which came to its height in 1879. An IriEb. 
Ltind Iieague was formed by a number of agitators, the 
object of which was to wrest the land from the lianda of 
its owners, and to transfer it to the labovirers and small 




The Defence of Eorlte'a Drift 
farmers. Many of these agitators were sent to Parlia- 
ment by their eonntrymen ; and they deliberately set to 
work to obstruct the business of the House of Commons 
by every means, fair or foul, that lay within their power. 
Murders, in the open day as well as in the darkness of 
the night, were committed by bands of sworn conspira- 
tors, in many parts of unhappy Ireland. Changes of 
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Viceroys, changes in the Cabinet, changes in the Chief- 
Secretaryship, took place under the influence of these and 
other appalling events. Lord Frederick Cavendish, — 
a younger son of the Duke of Devonshire — was sent 
over to Ireland to be Chief Secretary. He had not 
been more than six hours in Dublin, when he — along 
with Mr Biu-ke, the Permanent Secretary — ^was murdered 
in broad daylight, on one of the most public roads in 
a public place — the Phoenix Park of Dublin; and the 
murderers made their escape on an Irish car. . . . An 
Irish Iiand Bill and several other important Bills were 
introduced by Mr Gladstone into the House; and, after 
much discussion, and a good deal of opposition, passed 
into law. 

5. The War in Egjrpt, 1882. — ^An Egyptian general, 
called Arabi Pasha, had contrived to get a great deal of 
power into his o^vn hands, to weaken the rule of the King 
or Khedive of Egypt, and to make the Egyptian army 
entirely obedient to his ^vill. Our Government has to 
take a careful interest in that country, because through 
it runs the great Suez Canal — which is the shortest way 
to our empire in India. Any Power, then, that held 
Egypt, could keep lis out of India; and it is therefore 
of the highest importance to us th«at none but a friendly 
Power should rule the country and hold the Canal. But 
Arabi defied us; and we were obliged to send a fleet 
under Sir Beauchamp ^ Seymour, and an army under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, to subdue him and the army that acted 
under his orders. Sir Garnet arrived in Alexandria on 
the 15th of August, and informed the British Government 
that he hoped to do his work and be out of Egypt again 
by the 15th of September. He took the Suez Canal as 

1 Pronounced Beecham. 
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Ilia base of operations ; threw at daybreak on the morning 
of the 13th of September a small but determined botly of 
troops at the strongholds of Tel-ol-Kebir, where Arabi 
had intrenched himself; took the enemy's camp; broke 
up bis army ; and telegraphed tliat " the war was over " , 
two days before the appointed 15th. Cairo, the capital, 
was taken by a forced march of dragoons on the same day. 
For this well-executed piece of work Sir Garnet Wolseley 
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Egypt, with the Delta of the Nile and the Saez Canal. 

was created Lord Wolseley by the Queen, and Sir B. Sey- 
mour, Lord Alcester. . . . Egypt was quite settled by the 
end of 1882 ; Arahi was sent to Ceylon ; the government 
of the country was restored to the Khedive, assisted by a 
number of Englishmen; and, by making the Canal free to 
all nations, England has completed her guardianship of 
the keys of all the great 

Water-ways of the 'Worid. 
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6. Social Facts. — In this reign the greatest strides 
were made in all the arts wliich make social life both 
comfortable and agreeable. The use of gas has spread 
everywhere, both for lighting and cooking; and at pres- 
ent the electric light promises fair to usurp the former 
of its functions. . . . The iEUectric Telegraph, has 
been extended, both over the highest mountain-ranges, 
and beneath the deepest seas ; so that at the present 
time London is connected with all the large cities and 
towns of Asia, Africa, North and South America, and 
Australia. Minor inventions, like those of Photo- 
graphy and the Se'wing-maohine, have added to the 
pleasure, comfort, and convenience of thousands. Bicy- 
cles and tricycles are now to be seen on every well- 
made highroad; and it is expected that very soon 
electricity will be able to give " power" to these 
easy and agreeable modes of travel upon our English 
highways. 

7. Great Writers. — The two greatest poets of the 
Victorian Era are Alfred Tennyson and Robert Brown- 
ing, both of whom are still Hving. Mr Tennyson's best 
poem is the " Idylls of the King ; " Mr Browning's is the 
" Tale of the Eing and the Book." . . . The two great 
prose -writers of the reign were Thomas Carlyle and 
Walter Savage Landor. Lander's greatest work is his 
* Imaginary Conversations of Eminent Persons ; ' and 
Carlyle' s most celebrated works are his * History of the 
French Ee volution,' and his * Life and Letters of Oliver 
Cromwell.' . . . Charles Dickens, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, all now dead, were the 
three great novel-writers of the Victorian Period. 
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en'-voy, chief messenger or minor 

ambassador, 
sal'-lied, went out in a body. 
con-dign', well-deserved. 
im-men'-si-ty, very great size, 
ar-til'-ler-y, the general name for 

large guns or cannons, 
la'-tent, lurking ; lying hid. 
ag'-i-ta-toTS, persons who, by speeches 



and writings, try to induce people 
to rise against or to alter the law. 

ob-struct', to hinder by setting up ob- 
stacles. 

forced inarch, a march a good deal 
longer, and performed in a shorter 
time, than that usually taken by 
soldiers. 



Base of operations. The hose of an army during a campaign is the line from 
which it draws its supplies of provisions, and of powder and shot. This line 
may be the sea^ or a canal, or a line of railway. It must be so far back that the 
enemy cannot threaten it ; a general must not " leave his base," and it is upon 
it that he falls back if he is hard pressed by the enemy. 



53.— THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.— I. 



1. The British Constitution. — The British Constitu- 
tion, or the Constitution of Great Britain, is the name 
we give to the set of laws, customs, and ways of ruling 
the country which have grown up in our island, and 
which guide our rulers in the new laws they have to 
make from year to year. The Constitution may be com- 
pared to the frame and skeleton of the human body, 
which are fixed, settled, and comparatively unchanging, 
but around which the ever-changing soHds and fluids 
that form the bulk of our bodily frame constantly group 
themselves. 

2. Queen, Lords, and Commons. — The chief parts of 
the British Constitution are the Queen (or King), the 
Lords, and the Commons. The Three Estates of the 
Bealm are the Lords Spiritual or Archbishops and 
Bishops, the Lords Temporal or Nobles, and the Com- 
mons. People often talk of the Fourth Estate ; and by 
this they mean the "Press," or the daily newspaper. 
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They call it the Fourth Estate, because it has a great deal 
of power, because it gives us information about every- 
thing that is happening at home and abroad, and because 
it educates us all, and tells us the latest news about 
matters of politics — that is, about matters that affect the 
welfare of the coimtry. 

3. The Sovereign. — In old England, before the Nor- 
mans came, the office of Sovereign was always elective. 
The Saxon Wise Men, or Witena-gemote, clwse the king. 
They never chose a qiieeriy because they thought that a 
woman could not lead them in battle, and could not 
conduct a war ; and at that time war was the chief occu- 
pation of the nobles. Since the coming of the Normans 
in 1066, the office of Sovereign has been hereditary, and 
very few instances have occurred of the succession by 
birth having been interfered with. In France, by a 
law called the Salic Law, a woman is not permitted to 
reign; but this law has never existed in any part of 
Great Britain. 

4. Powers of the Sovereign. — The Sovereign of this 
country has many and very large powers; but does not 
make a personal or private use of these powers, — and 
generally exercises them by the advice of political ser- 
vants, who are called Ministers. The Sovereign can 
make war or peace ; can pardon a person condemned to 
death ; can call together or dissolve Parliament ; can coin 
money ; and can bestow rank and titlea It is the Sover- 
eign alone who can do all these things ; but none of them 
is done without asking and taking the advice of one or 
more of the Ministers. The queen or king must be a 
Protestant and a member of the Church of England ; but, 
by the Act of Union passed in 1707, the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland cannot be injured or done away with. 
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The Sovereign is the head of the English Church in 
England ; and, though not a Presbyterian, is also looked 
upon as the head of the Scottish Church. 

5. The House of Lords. — ^The members of the House 
of Lords are called Peers — a word which means eqtiaU, 
There are two kinds of lords — Lords Spiritual and Lords 
TemporaL The Lords Spiritual are the archbishops and 
bishops of England. They are elected by the Sovereign; 
but most of them sit in the House of Peers for life. 
'Not all the English bishops have seats in this House — 
only twenty-four of the bishops, and the two archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. The Lords Temporal are those 
lords who belong to one of the six ranks of nobility — 
royal dukes (commonly called pnnces), dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons. A "little baron" is called 
a baronet, but baronets have no seat in the House of 
Peers. 

6. The Rights of Peers. — Every English noble of or 
above the rank of baron has a right to a seat in the 
House of Peers for his own life, and this right goes at 
his death to his eldest son. A peer very often has several 
titles, in which case the title next in order of rank is 
used by his eldest son. It is in this way that we find 
" noble lords " sitting in the House of Commons : they 
are not really peers, they merely wear, as it were, one of 
the titles belonging to their father. Thus the Marquis 
of Hartington is the eldest son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. He has a seat in the House of Commons; but, 
although using the title of marquis, he is not a peer. 
The Irish peers also hold their seats for life; but the 
Scottish peers are representative of their own body, and are 
elected for each new Parliament. There are oidy sixteen 
Scottish peers elected for each new Parliament There are 
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four hundred and forty-fonr English peers, and twenty- 
eight Irish peers. 

7. The Loid Hi^ ChancelloT. — The Chairman of the 
House of Peers is the highest law-officer in the kingdom, 
and he is called the Lord High Chancellor. He sits upon 
what is called the Wooloacfc. At one time wool was the 
most precious production of this island — the main source 
of our national wealth ; and wool was made the seat of 
the Lord High Chancellor in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 




The Houses of Parlianieut. 



to keep in memory the passing of an Act which forbade 
any one to export wool. The House of Peeis is often 
called the Upper House. 

S. The Honse of Commona is called the Lower House. 
The members of this House are elected hy the people. At 
certain places appointed, all who have votes go, place on a 
piece of paper a X opposite the name of the person they 
wish to vote for, fold the paper up, and drop it, in the pres- 
ence of an officer named hy the sherifF, into a box called 
a ballot-hox. Thia is called voting by ballot The candi- 
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date who has most of these votes is declared by the sheriff 
to be Member of Parliament. If he sits for a county, he 
is called Knight of the Shire, and a sword is girt round 
him when " the poll " is declared ; if he sits for a town, 
he is called member for the borough. The Chairman of 
the House of Commons is called the Speaker. There are 
489 members for England and Wales ; 103 for Ireland; 
60 for Scotland — in all, 652 members. 



realm, kingdom. (From the Old 

French word rkU, royal.) 
Wit'ena-gemote', mote or meeting of 

the Witan, or Wise Men. 
her-ed'-it-ar-y, handed down as an 



heirloom from father to son. 
"The poll," the number of votes re- 
ceived by each candidate. (Poll 
means liead, and the heads of voters 
used to he counted.) 



Salic Law. The Salic tribe was a tribe of Gennans ; and they have given 
their name to the law— a law in force in France and other countries— which 
forbids a woman to occupy the throne. 



54.— THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.— II. 

1. Duration of Parliament. — The legal duration of any 
Parliament is seven years — that is, it cannot sit longer 
than that time, though it may sit much shorter, and be 
dissolved long before the end of it. Very few Parlia- 
ments have been known to last out the seven years. 
No member of Parliament can resign his seat If he 
wishes to do so, he asks the Government to give him 
a minor office — ^generally the stewardship of the Chiltem 
Hundreds. Now, as the acceptance of an office under 
Government vacates a seat, the gentleman who is ap- 
pointed steward thereby ceases to be a member. The 
office has no duties, and no salary, so that no one is one 
penny the better or the worse. 
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2. Duties of Parliament. — ^The chief motive power of 
the whole machinery of Government is money ; and this 
power of the purse the House of Commons has and keeps 
entirely in its own hands. The House votes money, or, 
as it is called, "supply," for the army, the navy, the 
public offices — and for every branch of the public ser- 
vice. The House of Commons also acts along with the 
House of Lords in making laws for the good of the 
country. 

3. How a Bill becomes Law. — If a Bill relates to 
something of importance to the whole country, it is 
generally brought in by a member of the Government; 
if it only relates to some local matter, it is or may be 
brought in by a private member. Before a Bill can be 
brought in, notice — called "notice of motion" — has 
to be given. After notice is given, leave is granted to 
bring in the Bill ; and it is " read " for the first time, 
or passes its first reading. It is not really read in the 
House — that would take too much time; but it is taken as 
read. No one opposes the first reading of a Bill. . . . Then 
a day is fixed for the second reading — the Bill being in the 
meantime printed, and a copy given to each member. At 
the second reading it is talked over or "debated." A 
debate may last a part of a night or even several nights. 
When it lias been debated with sufficient fulness, the 
members vote for or against its passing. The votes are 
taken by the members going into different lobbies ; and 
they are counted by four members called "tellers." When 
the Bill has passed its second reading, the Speaker leaves 
the Chair, and the House forms itself into a Committee, 
and goes over every clause of the Bill, and sometimes 
every word of every clause, making alterations and cor- 
rections. . . . Then the Bill has to pass a third reading, 
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which is most generally not opposed. It is then sent 
up to the House of Lords. 

4. A Bill in the House of Lords.— The Bill which 
has passed through the House of Commons goes through 
the same three stages in the House of Lords. If it is 
altered in this House, it must be sent back to the House 
of Commons, to be passed or to be rejected in its new 
and altered form. The House of Lords may also bring 
in and pass Bills of its own accord ; but no Bills re- 
lating to money can be introduced or begin their course 
in this House. 

5. A Bill before the Queen. — ^When a Bill has passed 
both Houses, it is laid before the Queen, who has the right 
of forbidding a Bill to become law — that is, the right of 
Veto. But she seldom uses this right ; she almost always 
gives her assent. This Royal assent is intimated to the 
House of Lords by the Clerk standing up and saying in 
Norman-French, "The Queen wills it."i Jf the BHl 
is refused by the Queen, the Clerk says "The Queen will 
think about it." ^ This is simply a polite form of 
saying N"o. 

6. Parliamentaxy Parties. — There are generally two, if 
not three, political parties in each House. These were, 
in former days, called Whig and Tory ; now they are 
called Liberal and Conservative. There is at the pres- 
ent time in the House of Conmions an Irish party called 
the Home Rule party, because it wishes to see Ireland 
governed by an Irish Parliament in Dublin. . . . When 
one party can count upon or command more votes upon 
most questions than the other, that party is said to be 
in a majority. From the party that has a majority the 
Ministers of the Government are taken; they rule the 

1 La Reyne le veult. 2 La Beyne s'avysera. 

Q 
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country; and the chief IVIinisters meet together now 
and then to consult each other. The body of the chief 
Ministers is called a Cabinet; and. the meeting of the 
Cabinet is called a Cabinet CounciL The chief Minister 
in the Cabinet is the Prime Minister; and he is also 
Leader of the House, and First Lord of the Treasury. 
Thus, from 1874 to 1880, the Conservatives had a major- 
ity, and Mr Disraeli (who was afterwards created Lord 
Beaconsfield) was Prime Minister. Li 1880 the Liberals 
"came into power," and Mr Gladstone became Prime 
Minister. 

7. Going out and Coining in. — If the party in power 
should lose its majority, or be defeated on a Bill of any 
importance, it generally "goes out" — that is to say, the 
Prime Minister resigns, advises the Queen to send for the 
head of the opposite party, and all the other Ministers 
resign with him. Thus the Lis become the Outs, and 
the Outs the Lis. But the party that is out takes good 
care not to accept the offices of State, nor to take the 
Government upon its shoulders, unless it is pretty sure of 
having a good majority in the House of Commons. If it 
should not have a majority in Parliament, it may have one 
in the country; and if the leader of the party thinks so, 
he advises the Queen to dissolve Parliament, and to sum- 
mon a new one. This is called " going to the country," 
and a general election takes place ; and this at once settles 
which party has the majority, and therefore the power. 



dnr-a'-tion, time of lasting. 

re-sign', to give up. 

stew'-ard, a i>ersou who takes charge 

of an estate. 
vac-ates', leaves. 
eal'-ar-y, yearly allowance of money. 



(From the Lat. sal, salt.) 
tel'-lers, persons who tell or count. 

(The old English word for to count 

was tell-an.) 
re-jec'-ted, tlirown out. 
in-tro-du<»d', brought In. 



ve^-to, t\\e lAtiu word for I forbid. 
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The Chiltem Hundreds is the name for tracts of land in the Chiltem Hills 
— in Buckinghamshire— that were once covered with forests, which gave 
shelter to bands of robbers. " Stewards" or guardians were appointed to put 
down these bands. The forests have gone, and the robbers, and the stewards ; 
but the office of ♦* Stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds " still remains as a 
convenient means to enable members to leave the House of Commons. 



55.— TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: or, 
1680 and 1880.— I. 

1. Appearance of England. — If we coiild have seen 
England two hundred years ago, we should not have 
been able to believe that we were living in the same 
country. A country with no good roads, no canals, no 
railways, no post-offices, no telegraphs, no steamers; 
with small country - towns here and there ; with few 
gardens, and a great deal of rough untilled land; no 
lights in the towns at night, few shops, unpaved streets, 
— such a country wouhl be as Hidike the Englsind of 
to-day as an African village is unlike London, or Paris, 
or Berlin 

2. Roads. — Most of the so-caUed roads of two hundred 
years ago were mere tracks for pack-horses. Those on 
which a coach or carriage could go were often hardly to 
be distinguished from the imfenced heath or fen through 
which they ran. Even roads in the neighbourhood of 
London were full of deep ruts and holes, into which the 
coach would suddenly plunge, with a good chance of 
being upset and some danger to the persons sitting inside 
of breaking an arm or a rib. The produce of the fields 
that had been got ready for market was sometimes allowed 
to lie and rot because of the difficulty of conveying it to 
the nearest town. Even as late as the year 1740, a Mr 
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Pennant describes how he took six days to drive from 
Chester to London ; and how eight horses were sometimes 
required to drag the coach out of a slough in the so-called 
road. A Spanish prince was, in 1703, travelling down to 
visit the Duke of Somerset at his house in Sussex, and 
took six hours to get over the last nine miles of the way. 
Travelling was travelling in those days. The duke lived 
at Petworth, which is only fifty miles from London ; but, 
as the journey was so long and difficult, he had a kind of 
half-way house built at Guildford, where any of his family 
could break the journey and sleep for a night. 

3. Pack-horses and Stage-coaches. — In these slow, 
however " good old times," parcels and luggage were sent 
across country by pack-horses, but passengers who could 
afford so great a luxury were carried by stage-coaches. 
Carriers with their pack-horses conveyed parcels from the 
north of England to the two universities ; and sometimes 
young gentlemen, as well as packages going to the uni- 
versities, were committed to their care. These carriers 
carried letters also ; and so prompt and expeditious were 
they, that they could take a letter from Yorkshire to 
Oxford and be back with the answer " in less time than 
a month." The swifter stage-coaches were called " flying 
coaches;" and the Chester coach or the York coach or 
the Exeter coach would take four days to London in 
summer and six days in "winter. These distances can 
now be covered by express trains in about four hours. 
The rate of driving — or rather, dragging — of these coaches 
was about four miles an hour; and this was boasted 
of as imri vailed "velocity and speed." These were for 
"the better rank" of men and women; persons who 
were not rich were obliged to travel by the slow and 
cumbrous waggon. 
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4. Light and Lighting. — In the reign of William III. 
a heavy tax was put upon windows, and thus it happened 
that the light of heaven was shut out from many rooms. 
This tax was not repealed until the present reign — until 
the year 1851. The lighting of streets at night was 
always very imperfect, until gas was brought into use. 
But gas was not generally employed, even in London, 
until the year 1816. The old way of lighting was by 
an oil-lamp; and it was thought a vast improvement 
when a dull flickering oil-lamp was set over each tenth 
door in the streets of London. Even to this measure 
great opposition was offered; for there are always dull 
unthinking people who are ready to oppose anything that 
is good, if only it happens to be new. In the present 
day the electric light makes streets and railway-stations 
almost as bright as day. The electric light is also about 
to be introduced into private houses ; and, while it gives 
a soft and pleasant white light, it has the great merit of 
not using up or spoiling the air in a room, or of heating 
it too much. 

5. Letters. — ^The charge for conveying a single letter 
in the last century depended partly on the weight and 
partly on the distance. Sometimes a letter would cost 
more than a shilling, and poor people coidd not afford to 
receive them. Letters were in those times never prepaid. 
Even rich people did not like to have to pay for letters 
from their friends; and as members of Parliament had 
the right to send as many as they liked without charge, 
if only they wrote their names outside, people used to 
come to them and ask them to put their names on the 
backs of their letters. This made the letters go franco 
or free ; and the signature was therefore called a frank. 
Some M.P.'s were terribly pestered by suitors for these 
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franka In those days there were no envelopes. The 
letter was written in very close characters from edge to 
edge ; then across, straight up and down ; and then, per- 
haps, obliquely, leaving a Wank space which was folded 
to the outside to hear the address. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions the coming into Edinburgh of a mail-coach from 
London 'vvith only one letter in its hag. At the present 
day there are many thousands morning, noon, and night 
About 1200 million letters are now delivered every year 
in the three kingdoms. In the year 1685 the annual 
profits of conveying letters amounted to the small sum of 
^50,000; at the present day the Government makes a 
profit out of the Post-office of about four millions a-year. 



prod'-uce, things grown. 

Blongh, a hollow place filled with mud. 

ez-pe-dit'-ioos, getting fast over the 
ground. 

ex-press' train, a train that stops only 
at the chief stations. It generally 
goes from forty to sixty miles an 



hour. 

flick'-er-ing, fluttering ; burning very 
unsteadily. 

pes'-tered, botliered ; troubled. 

snit'-ors, i>ersons with a suit or re- 
quest. 

char'-ac-tars, marks. 



ob-lique'-ly, slantingly. 

Guildford, the county-town of Surrey. 

The two universities. Tliat is, the two oldest and chief universities of 
England— Oxford and Cambridge. 



56.— TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO: or, 
1680 and 1880,— 11. 



1, Newspapers. — In the year 1680 there was nothing 
at all like our pleasant and readable daily paper. No 
newspaper was published oftener than twice a-week ; 
and the very best were but wretched-looking prints. 
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They were no larger than a single leaf of very dingy 
brownish - white paper. None of them contained as 
much matter in their issue of a whole year as is nowa- 
days to be found in two numbers of the * Times.' Even 
these very small sheets it was sometimes difficult to fill 
with news. One publisher was in the habit of filHng up 
his empty space with passages from the Bible ; and an- 
other announced that " blank space is left that any 
gentleman may write his own private business." A few 
hundreds were printed in a week; at present some of 
our London newspapers print off more than 300,000 
copies a-day. 

2. Police. — At the present time our houses and streets 
are tolerably safe both by day and by night ; but, even 
less than a himdred years ago, it was not considered safe 
to go anywhere after sunset without a strong escort. To 
those who had to travel any distance, highwaymen were 
the great danger. They infested all the great roads — 
and especially the highroads in the neighbourhood of 
London. Some of these highwaymen kept three or four 
horses. " The Cambridge scholars," says Lord Macaulay, 
'• trembled when they approached Epping Forest, even in 
broad dayHght. Seamen who had just been paid off at 
Chatham were often compelled to stand and deliver their 
purses on GadshilL" The innkeepers were said to be in 
league with these men, and to give them a hint when and 
where they might expect rich booty. 

3. London. — The capital of England was, compared 
with what it now is, but a small town in the year 1680. 
It did not contain half a million of inhabitants ; it has 
now more than four millions. London then was contained 
chiefly within the City ; at present " the City," as it is 
called, is a very small fraction of London. The merchants 
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of London lived in the City — above their Bhops and gate- 
houses; in the present day they live in the country, at 
distances ftom St Paul's of from fLve to twenty miles; 
and in tlie evening, in some of the most wealthy streets, 
the City is silent, uninhabited — almost like a desert. . . . 
The growth of London in extent is as great as its growth 
in population. London in 1680 covered about six square 




1 undred j eora ago 
miles, m 1880 it co\erei more than one hundred and 
forty square miles. And it is growing stiD Every hour 
of the diy ind night thmughout the year a new house is 
added to tlie existmg mass of London and what is equal 
to a village of 240 persons is added e\ery day The 
length of the streets is already so great that if they 
II ere "stretched out m a contmuous line from west to 
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east, they would reach across the whole of Europe, Asia 
Minor, Persia, even to the middle of India. It is, in 
fact, now by far the largest city on the face of the 
globe. 

4. Conclusion. — We have seen England and Great 
Britain growing larger and larger, stronger and stronger, 
more and more free, more and more intelligent, until 
our Empire has risen to be the greatest, most power- 
ful, and most respected upon the face of the globe. 
Every living Englishman may well be proud of his 
country, and may well do something to help her. 
" But how can I help her 1 " one may say. " I am 
poor, imknown, not by any means great, and with- 
out any prospect of doing more in this world than 
earning my daily bread." The reply is : Every one can 
help England, The nation is made up of units — of 
single persons ; and the man, woman, or child, who lives 
an honest and upright life, doing always his best, fearing 
God and loving his fellow-man, does as much to build 
up the strong edifice of England's prosperity as the great- 
est statesman that ever lived. Each has his duty to 
do : he can do no more ; he should do no less. Nelson 
and his men did only their duty when they saved Eng- 
land from the attacks of France and Spain ; we can do as 
much if we save ourselves and those we know from the 
attacks of idleness, wrong-doing, or dissipation. We must 
also learn to love our coxmtry ; to love the great men who 
have worked, and fought, and died for her; and to love 
those good and gentle men and women who have shown 
us in real life what true Christian patience, gentleness, 
and clear-sightedness really are. We must learn to love 
our country for what she has been in the past, for what 
she is now, for what she is destined to become in the 
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great future that lies before her. And thus we shall 
gradually come to feel with England's greatest living 
poet, who says: 

" Love thou thy land with love far-brought 
From out the storied Past, and used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Through Future time by power of thought." 



es'-cort^ persons to go with and guard 
one. 

in-feB'-ted, troubled or molested. 

" stand and deliver/' stop and 
give up money and jewels to a rob- 
ber. 



con-tin'-a-oxi8, unbroken and uninter- 
rupted. 

pros' -pect, outlook. 

dis-si-pa'-tion, scattering or wasting 
the powers we ought to use for the 
good of our fellow-men. 



trans-Aised', poured or sent through. 



London newspapers. Some newsj^apers— such as the ' Times,' ' Telegraph, 
' Standard,' and • Daily News '—by employing several machines, print off their 
copies at the rate of 60,000 an hour, or 1000 a minute. . 

Epping Forest, an ancient forest, parts of which still remain, in Essex, not 
far from London. 

Gadflhill, a rising ground near Kochester and Chatham. Charles Dickens, 
the celebrated ^vriter, lived there for many years, and died there in 1870. 
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CHIEF DATES. 

HOUSE OF STEWART. 

A.D. 

James L reigned 1603-1625 

Hampton Court Conference. (Bible ordered to be translated.) . . 16W 
The Ounpowder Plot. (Only result : stricter laws against Catholics.) . 1605 

Sir Walter Raleigh, bom 1552, executed 1618 

Charles L reigned 1625-1649 

Siege of La Rochelle. (Buckingham fkils to relieve the Huguenots.) . 1627 

PETITION OF RIGHT 1628 

No Parliament. (Strafford and Laud carry out ** Tliorough " policy.) 1629-1640 
Scottish National CoTenant. (To uphold Presbj'terianism.) . 1638 

Battle of EdgehiU. (Indecisive.) 1642 

First battle of Newbmy. (Indecisive ; Falkland killed.) . . . 1643 
The Solemn League and Covenant. (A Scottish army sent to assist 

the Parliament.) 1643 

Marston Moor. (Tlie King and Prince Rupert are defeated.) . . 1644 

Second battle of Newbuy. (Indecisive) 1644 

Naseby. (The King totally defeated.) 1645 

Charles surrenders to the Scottish army at Newark .... 1646 

The Commonwealth 1649-1660 

Cromwell in Ireland. (He totally subdues it in a few months.) . . 1649 
Battle of Dunbar. (Cromwell defeats the Scotch under Leslie.) Sept. 3, 1650 
Battle of Worcester. (Cromwell defeats Prince Charles.) . . Sept. 3, 1651 
Battle off Cape La Hogne. (Blake defeats Van Tromp.) . . . 1653 
Cromwell is made Lord Protector of the Commonwealth . 1653 

Death of Cromwell. (He died at the age of fifty-nine.) . . . Sept. 3, 1658 

Richard Cromwell, Protector 1658-1659 

The Restoration 1660 

Charles IL reigned 1660-1685 

The Act of Uniformity. (Enforces the use of the Prayer-book.) . 1662 

The Great Plague of London 1665 

The Great Fire of London 1660 

The Triple Alliance. (Britain, Holland, and Sweden against France.) 1668 
The Secret Treaty of Dover. (Between Charles and Louis XIY.) . 1670 
The Test Act (Officers must take sacrament of the English Church.) 1673 

THE HABEAS CORPUS ACT 1679 

The Rye-House Plot. (A plot to kill Charles and the Duke of York, 

and make Monmouth king.) 1683 

James IL reigned 1685-1688 
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Battle of Sedgemoor. (Monmouth defeated and taken prisoner.) . 1685 

Declaration of Indulgence. (Liberty to all to worship as they pleased.) 1688 

The Trial of the Seven Bishops. (For refusing to read the Declaration.) 1688 

William IIL and Mary U. reigned 1689-1702 

Battle of Killiecrankie. (The Eling's troops defeated by Claverhouse.) 1689 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS. (Asserted again the rights of Parliament.) 1689 

Battle of the Boyne. (James defeated by William.) .... 1690 

Battle off Cape La Hogne. (The French defeated.) .... 1692 

The Triennial Act (Length of Parliament limited to three years.) . 1694 

Death of Queen Mary 1694 

Taking of Namur by William 1695 

The Peace of Ryswick. (William makes peace with Louis of France.) 1697 
The Act of Settlement. (Giving the crown to Anne and then to Sophia 

of Hanover and her heirs.) 1701 

Queen Anne reigned 1702-1714 

Battle of Blenheim. (Marlborough victorious.) 1704 

Gibraltar captured by Rooke and Shovel 1704 

UNION OF PARLIAMENTS OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 1707 

The Treaty of Utrecht. (Formed between England and France.) . 1713 

The Septennial Act. (Length of Parliament extended to seven years.) 1716 



HOUSE OF HANOVER. 

George I. reigned 1714-1727 

Battles of Skerif&nuir (indecisive) and Preston (Jacobites defeated) . 1715 

The Soutli Sea Babble 1720 

George IL reigned 1727-1760 

War with Spain. (Spain claimed the right to search English vessels.) 1739 
Battle of Prestonpans. (Prince Charlie defeats Sir John Cope.) . . 1745 
Battle of Culloden Moor. (Prince Charlie defeated by Cumberland.) . 1746 

Battle of Plassey. (Clive victorious.) 1757 

Capture of Quebec by Wolfe 1759 

George IIL reigned 1760-1820 

Battle of Bunker's TTm. (Between England and the United States.) . 1776 
AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. . 1776 

The French Revolution 1789-1795 

Battle off Cape St Vincent. (French defeated by Jervis and Nelson.) 1797 
Battle of the Nile. (Napoleon's fleet destroyed by Nelson.) . . . 1798 
UNION OF ENGLISH AND IRISH PARLIAMENTS . 1800 

Battle off Cape Trafalgar. (Fiench defeated : Nelson killed.) . . 1805 
Battle of Austerlitz. (Austrians and Russians defeated by Napoleon.) 1805 
Battle of Yimiero. (French defeated by Wellesley.) .... 1808 
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Battle of Conmna. (French defeated ; Sir John'Hoore killed.) . . 1809 
Battle of TalavSra. (French defeated.) ....... 1809 

Battle of Vittoria. (French defeated.) 1813 

Battle of the Pjrrenees. (Soult defeated.) 1818 

Battle of TonlotiBe. (Soult defeated.) 1814 

Battle of Waterloo. (Napoleon defeated by Wellington and Blucher.) 1815 

Oeorge IV. reigned 1820-1830 

William IV. reigned 1830-1837 

THE REFORM BILL. (To extend the right of vote tu more people.) 1882 

Total Abolition of Slavery 1834 

Queen Victoria began to reign 1837 

The First Afghan War 1839-1842 

The Irish Famine. (Failure of the potato crop.) . . . . • . 1845 

REPEAL OF THE CORN-LAWS 1846 

Death of Sir Robert Peel 1850 

Death of the Duke of Wellington 1852 

The Crimean War. (France, England, and Turkey against Russia.) 1854-1856 

Siege of Sebastopol. (The Allies successful.) 1866 

The Indian Mutiny 1867-1858 

Death of Prince Albert 1861 

The Second Reform Bill 1867 

Tlie Abyssinian War 1868 

The Education Act. (Established School Boards.) .... 1870 

The Franco-German War 1870-1871 

The Ashantee War 1874" 

Treaty of Berlin. (Settled the diftercuces between Turkey and Russia.) 1878 

The Second Afghan War 1878-1880 

The Zulu War 1879 

The War in Egypt 1882 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS 



BT THB 



REV. ALEXANDER MACKAY, 

LL.D., F.R.G.S. 



TENTH THOUSAND, REVISED TO PRESENT TIME. 

A Manual of Modem Geography ; Mathematical, Physi- 

CAL, AND Political. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7b. 6d. 

This volume — ^the result of many years' unremittiiig application — is 
specially adapted for the use of Teachers, Advanced Classes, Candidates 
for the Civil Service, and proficients in geography generally. 

FORTY-NINTH THOUSAND, REVISED TO PRESENT TIME. 

Elements of Modern Geography. Crown 8vo, pp. 300. 

38. 

The 'Elements* form a careful condensation of the 'Manual,' the ortler 
of the arrangement being the same, the river-systems of the globe i)laying 
the same conspicuous part, the pronunciation being given, and the results 
of the latest census being uniformly exhibited. 

NINTH EDITION, REVISED TO PRESENT TIME. 

The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Inter- 
mediate Book between the Author's ' Outlines of Geography * 
and 'Elements of Geography.' Crown 8vo, pp. 224. 2s. 

HUNDRED AND FORTY -SEVENTH THOUSAND, C.VREFULLY REVISED. 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 18mo, pp. 112. Is. 

EIGHTY-SECOND THOUSAND, REVISED. 

First Steps in Geography. 18mo, pp. 56. Sewed, 4d. 

In cloth, 6d. 

NINKTEBNTH THOUSAND, REVISED. 

Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 

With Express Reference to the Instructions recently Issued 
by the Science and Art Department. Grown 8vo. Is. 6d. 



t WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 



Seventh Edition, carefUlly revieed. 



AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

INCLUDING A VERY COPIOUS SELECTION OP SCIBNTIPIC, TECHNICAL, 

AND OTHER TERMS AND PHRASES. DESIGNED FOR USE IN 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, AND AS A HANDT ^OK 

FOR GENERAL REFERENCE. 

By the Bev. JAMES STOBMONTH. 

The Pronunciation carefully revised by Rev. P. H. PHELP, 

M.A. Cantab. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 800, price 7s. 6d. 

" This dictionary is admirable. The etymological part especially is good 
and sound. The work deserves a place in every English schooL" — MKisrt- 
miyister Review. 

** We have taken some trouble in the examination of this book, and have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the most useful and complete dic- 
tionaries of its size. It is a handbook for the use of schools and coll^;e8» 
and as such will be invaluable." — Nonconformist. 

"Is altogether a marvel of comprehensiveness and accuracy." — Sdrper*8 
Magazine. 
"Should find a place on every library table." — Notes and Queries, 



BY THE SAME AUTHOB. 



THE SGHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIGTIONARY 

AND WORD-BOOK. 

combining the advantages of an ordinary pronounoino school 
dictionary and an etymological spelling-book. 

containing 

the dictionary— list of prefixes— list of postfixes- 
vocabulary of root-words, followed by 
english derivations. 

Pcap. Svo, pp. 260, price 2s. 

"Tlie derivations are particularly good." — Westminster Revieio, 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London, 



